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PICTURES OF THE PASSION PLAY;* 
Orn, Ant rs Ammercav. A RereosrPzcr. 
By CLEMENT Scorr. 


PROPOSE to start my recollections from the moment that we said 
“Farewell” to our host of The Four Seasons at Munich, two days 
before the first representation of the Passion Play of 1880, one morning 
in May. Maybe we were a little tired, for we had travelled hard and 
fast since we left London on our pleasant pilgrimage; had lounged in 
the areades of Milan, dedicated to Victor enced and due to the 
commercial energy of Mr. Albert Grant; passed from the searching 
winds of France to the sunny geniality of Italy ; dreamed in Venice, 
revelling in its art-treasures, and floating in a delicious day-dream down 
avenues of palaces in a gondola; had seen a sky that seemed of ever- 
lasting blue over our heads as we loitered the idle hours away feeding 
pigeons in the centre of a piazza of marbles; had passed, regretfully 
enough, from the hand-grasp of this new-found friend, who had given 
us for three short days his sunniest smiles ; flitting past Padua and 
Verona, and through the fields of forget-me-nots and gentian that 
decorate the Brenner Pass ; and now we were once more on the move, 
and were approaching the serious moments of our spring holiday in 
search of dramatic art in the mountains. Fatigue that is inevitable 
after so much railway travelling, if ever it could disappear by magic, 
would be induced to do so by a long night on one of the downy couches 
of The Four Seasons Hotel—surely one of the best resting-places in 
Europe; and I only wish that our host had thought of adding to his 
civilities by recommending an investment in a picnic-basket of provisions, 
some wholesome food, and honest wine, before we had separated our 
luggage and started off im the blind hope that we should not be starved 
or rendered positively ill before’we returned. Let me, therefore, promptly 
give this instant advice before starting from Munich for Ober-Ammergau. 
Put money in your purse, if you will; but, above all, put provisions in 





* The greater part of the descriptive portion of the scenes in the Passion Play 
appeared originally in the columns of The Daily Telegraph, from which I have been 
permitted to reprint it, in obedience to many kind requests from our readers for a 
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your pocket, unless amidst the unwholesoine heat of a sweltering valley 
you care to turn disgusted from badly-cooked food, or to accept sour wine 
as the alternative for dark-coloured muddy-looking beer. The peasants 
of Ober-Ammergau mean well, but in the art of catering they are sadly 
deficient. “To pass once through the kitchen of the principal hotel of the 
village is enough to make a delicate stomach turn against food for ever. 
Oh ! those supper-dinners that were scrambled on to the table, and were 
so dreadfully nasty, shall I ever forget them? What would I not have 
given for an honest household loaf and a scrap of decent butter in 
exchange for this sour bread, this horrible wine, and those abominably 
greasy cutlets that came reeking out of the kitchen that was in itself 
a horror ! 

The journey to Murnau from Munich is like a bad nightmare. You 
know the kind of feeling when you are anxious to run up a hill and 
cannot stir, to catch an omnibus and are transfixed, to call a cab and find 
your voice has mysteriously disappeared. The train goes on, but never 
seems to get any farther on its way; when it comes to a curve it creeps, 
when it arrives ata station there is a kind of debating society on the 
platform that delays us for some twenty minutes. How stolid, stupid, 
and slow all these peasants look with their solemn coats and silver buttons ! 
I never heard one honest laugh in Bavaria. The men look as if they 
were soul-tortured and wandering through some uncongenial purgatory ; the 
women are bowed and saddened with working in the fields. 

At last the train, obstinate, dogged, and dragging its slow length 
along, arrived at Murnau, whete hundreds of carriages were found mar- 
shalled in solemn procession. There was a funereal idea in this 
greeting. At first sight it looked like the preparation for a racecourse. 
I expected to hear the touting, the calls, the exhilarating shout, “‘ Here 
you are, sir! This way, sir, tothe course!” But stillness reigned around. 
We might have been going out to a camp-meeting, or to the inauguration 
of an Exeter Hall in the mountains. I pledge my word there was not 
the slightest levity at Murnau station, though the smart coachman of a 
Parisian excursion-car did not accord very well with the mute-like 
string of carriages. All who have ever driven between Interlaken and 
Grindelwald will understand the kind of’ scenery that is found for the 
fifteen miles between Murnau and Ober-Ammergau—wooded heights, 
stretches of exposed valley, rushing water at the side of the road, and 
with nothing else strange or wonderful save a tremendous ascent to the 
old monastery of Ettal, now used as a brewery by the Pappenheim family. 
This fine old building might have accommodated hundreds of yisitors to 
the Passion Play, and they would have been welcomed with the kind of 
hospitality that Irish squires love to dispense. Far better indeed would 
it have been to rest contentedly by this quiet trout stream that the old 
monks loved than to swelter and faint in the distant village ; but the 
authorities that govern the destinies of the play think differently, and 
prefer that the money of the stranger shall come to Ober-Ammergau and 
not to Ettal. But pause here by all means, leave the pretty roadside 
and step in to the gorgeous church, where upon the altars rest the 
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jewelled bones and gorgeous vestments of mummied saints, and it is 
peaceful to linger for a moment to enjoy the cool and calm and to say 2 
prayer for those far away at home. 

Nobody can be struck with the beauty of Ober-Ammergau, and every- 
one must be immediately conscious of its strange atmospherical depres- 
sion. It is just one of those simple unpretending villages seen by the 
hundred in Switzerland—tortuous streets, chalets, cottages, and wooden 
huts, low-roofed inns (if they can be so called), and plenty of white- 
haired children playing about the water-streams that cross and re-cross 
the rough and uneven streets. But there is one peculiarity in Ober- 
Ammergau that immediately strikes the eye. On every cottage, however 
humble, a cross stands at the point of the wooden gable, and on the face 


THE VILLAGE OF OBER-AMMERGAU. 
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of many of the white-washed walls are religious pictures, in style similar 
to those seen in the churches, and rendered with no mean artistic effect. 
Except for the travelling carriages that follow one another in quick 
succession, and the groups at the doors of the various inns, no one would 
readily guess that anything very particular was stirring. 

Desiring at once to see the theatre, we wend our way to the end of 
the village, greeted with the utmost courtesy: by the villagers, asked to 
buy copies of the text of the play by the children, who have the 
commercial enterprise of their parents, but half disappointed and a little 
depressed at the uninteresting character of the straggling hamlet. 
Soon we find ourselves in presence of what looks like a show set 
up by some wandering players. Carpenters are sawing at planks of 
wood, They are setting up rude pay-boxes at the edge of the rising turf, 
and as there is no hindrance to a very natural curiosity, there can be no 
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harm in entering a door of the wooden barricade, and exploring the outdoor 
theatre from end to end. The stage is yet dripping after the recent rains, 
but the scenery and drop-curtain are well covered. The major part of 
the auditorium, with its rough wooden. benches, is open to the sky ; but 
far back there are reserved seats, covered over with a pent-house of rough 
construction. Ample room has been provided for four thousand, and all 
who are accustomed to theatres notice that everyone when seated can see 
the whole of the action. Doubts as to the possibility of hearing in the 
best seats are dispelled by those who have been present at a wretched 
dress rehearsal, when the weather was so cold and inclement that the 
play had to be divided into two portions, and given on successive days. 

Scenery under such circumstances looks poor enough ; the work of the 
scene-painter does not bear the daylight, but the perspective of the side- 
streets in which much of the action will take place is striking, and it isa 
bold device to divide the proscenium into three divisions—the centre, 
which serves as an interior flanked by two house fronts, and the two side 
approaches, in imitation of winding streets. Conceive, then, a stage with 
a scene set in three distinct divisions very far back, with room for a 
chorus in front, and opportunity for a triple action without unnecessary 
change of picture. At this moment the theatre is almost deserted. 
Some barefooted peasant children are racing along the top of the wooden 
benches, and the youth with long hair and a mild face, who is cast for 
the character of St. John, is showing his relatives, evidently come from 
a distance, over the mysteries of the stage. 

As we strolled backwards towards the little beer-drinking inn, with 
its grooms, porters, and leafy garden, many of the celebrated actors 
are pointed out. They are mostly distinguished by their long hair, 
and often by their venerable countenances. The old peasant Gregor 
Lechner, who will play Judas, has a striking face; so has Jacob 
Hett, who will be Peter, and is now smoking his evening pipe and 
welcoming his guests. The active and overworked Burgomaster is cast 

‘ for Caiaphas ; and old Tobias Fliinger, the delineator of “ Christus” in 
1850, and owner of one of the prettiest cottages in the village, I find 
surrounded by a charming family, contentedly carving a wooden horse 
and modelling saints and angels. He will not be left out, and now in 
his hale old age appears as one of the minor apostles. But the character 
of all others who attracts the most attention—nay, he is positively 
sought out in the retirement of his cottage—is Joseph Maier, who has 
already appeared as Christus in 1870 and 1871, and will resume the 
character this year. Maier is an enthusiast, a man of spotless life and 
unblemished reputation, a wood-carver by trade, and one of the pivots of 
the dramatic movement. He has experience, grace of no ordinary kind, 
a splendid voice, and a faith in his mission that is pathetic in its 
sincerity and simplicity. It is a very striking face as I see it first, when 
Maier stands with his long black hair and well-arranged beard at his 
cottage doorway, awaiting the guests, whose dinner is ready, and who 
have been billeted upon him. His excessive gentleness of demeanour 
strikes one instantly, and I am conscious of an unwonted curiosity as I 
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look upon the features of this strangely enthusiastic man. Still I cannot 
help wishing that I had seen none of them in their home life. It is a 
pity ever to know ordinary actors in the flesh, if imagination is to have 
full play, and this is more the case than ever when Peter smokes his 
pipe, John acts as guard over the little theatre, and the Christus is the 
landlord of a humble village home. With great good taste all these men 
keep out of the inns and beer-gardens now that the strangers have 
arrived, and behave as quietly as it is possible to do when so much work 
has to be done, and so many domestic arrangements attended to ; but, for 
all that, it is curious to have seen any of them divested of their 


JOSEPH MAIER AS “‘CHRISTUS.” 


stage-robes and separated from the sacred pictures of which they are the 
leading figures. There is nothing more to be done. It is damp and 
cold, and, now that night has come on, the mountain village is soon 
asleep, and silence closes upon it from the surrounding hills. I was 
vexed, disappointed, and dismayed, and, finding the food uneatable, went 
supperless to bed, endeavouring to catch some sleep as the stolid peasants 
swilled their beer and growled their guttural language beneath my 
window. 

Quick are the changes in mountain districts. At four o’clock on 
Whit Sunday morning the sun is shining gloriously, streaming down 
the village, lighting up the mountains, and greeting the hundreds of 
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peasants who pour in from Ober-Ammergau for their religious exercises. 
At five o’clock they are in full chatter in the small beer-garden under my 
bedroom window ; a band has been playing almost since daybreak, and 
the first mass has been said some time before the clock has struck six- 
There is no sleeping on a sunshiny holiday morning at Ober-Ammergau, 
and I get out as soon as I can to idle on a village bench, as the village 
folks pour in streams towards the church. Ever since four o’clock the 
country folk have been trooping in on foot, or upon those curious waggons, 
seemingly made out of two ladders, in ein-spanners and zwei-spanners, in 
carriages and yellow omnibuses. On they come, with their Tyrolese 
hats and feathers, gray coats faced with green and staghorn buttons, 
none in gay or picturesque costumes, or remarkable by any vivid colour. 
Contented folk all of them, but still with a serious and abstracted air. 
The Whit Sunday high mass is at eight o’clock, but has been preceded 
by many low masses at the side-altars, one of them served by the 
venerable “Geistlicher Rath” Daisenberger, over eighty years of age, 
who revised the modern version of the Passion Play, and who still lives 
among his people, but without any cure of souls. “I undertook the 
labour,” said Daisenberger, “with the best will, for the love of my 
Divine Redeemer, and with only one object in view—namely, the edifi- 
cation of the Christian world.” It was owing to the instruction of this 
venerable priest in the year 1850 that the great actor Edward Devrient 
was enabled to say: ‘‘ There never can be enough said and written about 
this highly remarkable popular drama to direct universal attention 
towards it, and to spread a thorough knowledge and just appreciation of 
its beauty and sublimity.” 

And now it strikes eight o’clock, on one of the loveliest May morn- 
ings that anyone could desire. Three shots from a municipal cannon 
have warned the stragglers that the Passion Play is about to begin, and 
all looks fair for a study of that original dramatic design that brought 
me so many miles from home. We settled into our seats as the 
clock struck eight. Before us was the three-divisioned stage, with 
its two side-streets and centre frame, decorated simply with the 
emblems of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and fronted with a goodly space, 
capable of accommodating any crowd. For my immediate neighbours I 
had various well-to-do foreigners, lovers of art, critics from all the 
capitals in Europe and America, clergymen, priests, and dilettanti people 
of every degree—and in front of us were the peasants and villagers, 
sitting in the full glare of the sun that fell upon their kerchief-bound 
heads and solemn wide-flapped wideawakes. But the eye refused to be 
bound by the contracted space occupied by the theatre, with its open 
walls and unfettered area; it wandered far away amongst the distant 
hills, with their scattered pine-trees, that seemed to dwarf the little stage; 
it traced the outlines of the mountains, and rested on U. nter-Ammergau, 
miles away, looking like a village of children’s toys, as it lay serenely 
bathed in sunlight. Suddenly, so it seemed, all the meanness of the 
place had disappeared—no notion of booths or barns crossed the mind 
any longer; the entourage of the Ammergau theatre, with its provision 
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counters and refreshment boxes, quite disappeared, and there was some- 
thing actually imposing in the broad stage and the low proscenium. 
Before the orchestra had tuned their fiddles, a child, barefooted and with 
yellow hair, had wandered accidentally down a side-street in Jerusalem, 
and the contrast between the space and the lost little one gave some idea 
of the dramatic area. As if by instinct, every sign of revelry or lightness 
disappears on entering the theatre. Pipes are put out, laughter ceases, 
and there is enough to do in thinking of what is to happen, and in con- 
templating the landscape that lends such enchantment to the view. If 
there had been any slight hum of conversation it dies away when the 


JOHANN LANG AS “CAIAPHAS.” 


orchestral band, provided from the musieal contingent of the village, 
commences a sad and dirge-like overture, but admirably calculated for its 
purpose of impressing the spectators with serious, if not with solemn, 
thoughts. No one can call the orchestra first-rate, but it must be 
remembered that it is native born, and if musicians of a first-class had 
been borrowed from Munich, the self-supporting character of the enter- 
tainment would have been spoiled at the outset. The music, preserved 
with such secret care, and almost venerated by the villagers, is far better 
than the musicians, who ought to learn to play as well as their com- 
panions have learned to act. The overture finished, there is a hush of 
silence from side to side, an anxious moment of anxiety, for the Choragus, 
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with assistants, male and female, stalks upon the stage from an opening 
on either side, all clad in white gowns fringed with gold, crowned also 
with gold, and cloaked in a coloured drapery that is managed with 
excellent effect, and presents a picture, when all are arranged in a semi- 
eircle, that cannot readily be forgotten. This chorus will be seldom 
absent from the scene; the Choragus will explain the Old Testament 
tableau that precedes the New Testament story as a type, and the singing 
men and sweet-voiced women will aid or accompany the action with 
wails, or execrations, or soft melodies, as was the custom in the Greek 
drama. This is certainly one of the most impressive ideas in the play. 
Whether one looks upon the stage or loses oneself in the sunlit distance, 
there is something eminently seductive in this musical aid to sentiment. 
It suits the temperament at the exact moment, and if for nothing else 
the semicircular chorus can be admired in point of art. Admirably 
trained are these men and maidens with the sweet voices. They suit 
the action to the word, the word to the action, and some of them are 
prepossessing—as, for instance, the fair-haired daughter of Fliinger, who, 
with her long blonde tresses and golden crown, looked like some 
Madonna, from a church altar, endowed with life. The best impression 
of the whole play is given by this chorus which is now singing of the 
justice of God, of mercy and atonement, and preparing our minds for the 
Old Testament types which will be given throughout the day in tableaux 
vivants. When the chorus has done its work it fades from the attention 
with impressive mystery, either breaking into two quarter-circles that 
give a graceful curve to the picture, or walking off the stage with the 
same solemnity with which they entered it. Two tableaux introduce the 
first scene—one a picture of Adam and Eve, after their fall, driven out 
of Paradise, the other a group of pretty children adoring a cross erected 
on a grassy mound. Of course, these tableaux are of varied interest and 
excellence, some being far better in design and colouring than others, 
and some being spoiled in effect by a tendency to overcrowd the com- 
position with figures or colour; but taken merely as tableaux, better 
effects have seldom been found in this difficult art. Throughout the 
long day of dramatic effect and amidst these countless pictures I never 
detected one single stir, and this is the more remarkable since children 
are employed in almost every one of them, and the curtain is up in some 
cases for several minutes during the declamation of the Choragus or the 
singing of the choir. 

But the real Passion Play has not come yet. The chorus is impressive 
and pretty, the tableaux are effective; but we who look begin to hunger 
for action. Choragus and his companions have asked us to follow the 
Redeemer on his thorny path, and to give him our sympathy and tears. 
The leader, in his scarlet drapery, and the choir girls, in their robes of 
purple and blue and orange, have passed mysteriously away, and now 
the curtain draws up on the first scene. It is Christ’s entry into Jeru- 
salem. ‘Now we see the advantage of this triple-opened stage all set as 
streets, and you cannot conceive the effect of this mass of bright and 
glowing colour, whose best limelight is the sun that pours its rays upon 
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the moving panoply. “Hosanna!” is heard as the prelude to the pro- 
cession, headed by children with their palm-branches, and the Jewish 
crowd with their adulatory shouts. Garments are spread before the 
advancing Saviour, who dismounts from the ass when he has entered 
upon the scene, and joins his disciples who attend upon him, All eyes 
and earnest attention are fixed upon the Christus, who is clad in a soft robe 
of tender lilae and deep-claret red, and who strikes the attentive mind 
with singular significance. On this first impression the success of the 
whole scheme depends. It can be rendered impressive or monotonous, 
pardonable or outrageous, by the appearance of this one figure. If the 
Christus does not satisfy us he must cause us no impatience. If he is 
not ideal, he must be possible. And certainly when Joseph Maier walks 
upon the stage, as the one guiding figure of these sacred pictures, he 
causes no shudder to anybody. It is a picture in movement, and no 
more ; it is no more offensive, and need not be half so objectionable, as 
a hundred pictures that can be quoted as existing in the art galleries of 
the world. We are not horrified when we see pictures of the entry into 
Jerusalem ; we need not be shocked at its representation in action, for 
over all hangs a sense of thoroughness and of earnest purpose that removes 
far away any idea of acting ; which, under such circumstances, is a hateful 
word. It isa picture in movement, and these simple people appear to 
have endeavoured to have lived in the pictures that are most familiar to 
their religion. When the Christus, tall of stature, with long black natural 
hair, well-arranged beard, commanding in gait, and most musical of voice, 
comes forward from the crowd, his very presence and personality are im- 
pressive. The scene is crowded, it is over-gay in colour, the voices are 
shouting, the music is playing, the palm-leaves are waving, there is action 
going on of an animated nature, and yet that one figure singles itself from 
the crowd, and the timbre of his voice falls pleasantly on the ear. The 
proper effeet has been created, and from that moment the play—as 
it is called, though it is nothing of the kind—can continue without 
danger. The scenes in the life of Christ can be given without offence 
with Joseph Maier. Under other circumstances, and certainly away 
from these mountain surroundings, it would be impious to attempt 
them. The appearance of Christus has been so absorbing that we have 
not had time to single out the apostles from the mass of moving colour. 
At last they fix themselves firmly on the mind. St. John, the "beloved 
disciple, young and slightly effeminate, in scarlet and green ; St. Peter, 
in blue and yellow ; St. James, in chocolate and apple green; and, most 
striking of all, Judas, so admirably acted by old Gregor Lechner, in 
orange and yellow—the Judas who is to have the hardest dramatic work, 
and to get some of the only laughter that this day’s performance called 
out. I was careful to note distinctly the only occasion when laughter 
broke through the sad solemnity, and these were the occasions first when 
Christus used his scourge of cords and overturned the tables of the money 
changers, though I believe that the laugh was caused by the flight of doves 
or pigeons who made way across country to their homes; again, when Judas, 
with feverish energy, counts the pieces of silver as the purchase-money 
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of his betrayal, pocketing the bribe with grasping avarice ; then when 
Judas unbinds his girdle to hang himself; and, lastly, when the cock 
crows as a sign of St. Peter’s denial. So it will be seen that every laugh 
was created by realism, not always wise or judicious. But this entry 
into Jerusalem was altogether a fine and impressive commencement to 
the religious exercise, the only fault I could find with it being one on the 
right side—a want of animation and impulse. The Hosannas and shouts 
of greeting were a trifle doleful, and more like moans than shouts, but 
for this the music may be responsible, or possibly the fact that the 
crowds have been trained in the narrow aisles of their own parish church. 
It is merely an ordinary Palm Sunday procession put upon the stage. 
However, the tragedy is sad enough to necessitate as much contrast as 
possible. The type of the second scene in a tableau is Joseph cast into 
the well by his brethren, and the reality the conversation amongst the 
high priests and scribes as to the possibility of putting Christ to death. 
Apart from the brilliancy of colour, and the superb costumes of Caiaphas 
and Annas, in their white and red robes and high golden embroidered 
tiaras, this is purely a conversational scene, and I cannot help remarking 
on the tendency to over-elaborate the dialogue everywhere to the detriment 
of dramatic effect. 

And now the play advances to the supper at the house of Simon, 
where Mary Magdalene breaks the box of precious ointment on the hair 
of her protector, and provokes the anger of greedy Judas, who is already 
beginning to writhe under his position, and to wish to get away if it 
were not for the treasurership that binds him to the twelve. The scene 
ends with the touching and tender parting of Christ and his blessed 
mother, al] arranged with faultless care, all grouped with a nice effect, 
charming to the eye ; but the dramatic movement of the scene, as of many 
others, suffered from the utter unideality of the Virgin and of Mary 
Magdalene. They impressed no one, whereas they are only of second 
importance to the Christus. We wanted rare poetry here, but prose was 
given instead. It was the one blot on the play. 

The type of the fourth scene is the discarding of Queen Vashti by 
King Ahasuerus, and the dramatic action proceeds to the temptation of 
Judas by the Jews, who meet him whilst in a hesitating frame of mind, 
and persuade him to sell his Master and enrich himself. Some very good 
acting indeed is shown by Lechner, who from this movement, even in 
repose, shows a hesitancy that is expressed in a very subtle manner by the 
actor. The presentation of manna to the Children of Israel, a beautiful 
tableau, and the exhibition of the bunch of grapes from the promised 
land of Canaan, are the natural forerunners of the Last Supper, realised 
in every detail, and with most solemn effect. It is the picture of 
Leonardo da Vinci that is realised so truthfully as to form and colour, 
and even those who dislike to read of the representation of such a seene— 
though they would not do so as here represented—cannot fail to admire 
the singular grace of the Christus as he proceeds to wash the apostles’ 
feet in all humility. Maier moves with perfect ease, never repeating the 
same position or action. As a bit of art, worthy of any actor, I see few 
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things to-day better than this. The sun was perfectly glorious, and 
assisting every group when the Christus and his apostles posed in an 
attitude of prayer at the end of the scene. The stage-management is 
indeed excellent from first to last. A tableau of the sons of Jacob selling 
their brother Joseph for twenty pieces of silver naturally leads to the 
appearance of Judas before the High Council to receive his blood-money, 
which done, the doom surrounding the Redeemer is gradually sealed, and 
through the vista of changes we see the end approaching. Two pictures 
from the Old Testament prepare the mind for the seventh scene, and they 
consist of the manual labour of Adam, earning his bread with the sweat 
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of his brow ; and the very best tableau of the whole day, in form and 
colour, representing the treachery of Joab towards Amasa. All this time, 
at constant intervals, the Choragus has been declaiming, the Schutzgeister 
have never ceased to sing, and through all these hours nothing has changed 
the grace or wearied the shifting movements and attitudes of the musical 
semicircle. "We come now to the agony in the garden of the Mount of 
Olives. There may be something unsatisfactory in the scene-painting, a 
certain suggestiveness lacking in the scenic arrangements ; but it is better, 
far better, to be absorbed, as we are, in the exquisite pathos of the picture 
and to admire the grouping of the recumbent apostles, sleeping under the 
trees in the garden, than to have our eyes distracted by real foliage and so 
on, I saw tears trickle down many a cheek as the Christus bowed himself 
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on the ground, and prayed, still in the same pathetic monotone, that the 
cup of grief might pass, and I knew that the meaning of the scene had 
been brought home to many a heart—sincerely, honestly, and truthfully. 
It was not acting, it was the realisation of a church picture. With the 
betrayal by Judas in the garden, and the mutilation of Malchus by 
St. Peter, the first division of the play ends, and the Burgomaster 
announces a rest of one hour and a half. Strange and unaccountable 
fatality ! In that brief interval the whole character of the day changed. 
The sunlight was turned out as completely as if it had been gas. Clouds 
gathered up from the hills, the sky was darkened—lightning flashed 
across the stage, over which, throughout the morning, so many birds had 
flitted—thunder rolled and crashed about the mountains, preluding the 
second and gloomy division of the Passion Play. 

Nature, that had lit up the first division of the story with rare gold, 
seemed determined to shadow the last part of the Passion with deep 
mourning. It was appropriate in a certain sense, to see the black 
thunderclouds rolling towards us, and the story of the Passion Play 
foretokened on the summit of the darkened hills. The rain came down 
at the bidding of the cannon that was fired to tell us the play was about 
to recommence. Rolls of gray vapour extinguished all the blue; the 
birds screamed where they had been singing before, and sought for 
refuge against the advancing storm. Unter-Ammergau that had smiled 
just now in the distance stood in relief against a dark purple background, 
and a sense of oppression filled the air. On came the wailing chorus, 
ever striking in attitude and sympathetic in their song, to bid us take to 
heart the scene on the Mount of Olives, and remember the suffering 
endured for all our sakes. We were shown as a picture now Micaiah 
smitten on the cheek by Zedekiah for telling the truth to King Ahab as 
typical of the blow which Christ received at his trial before the High 
Priest, and then, whilst ‘the central figure of the drama was dragged 
alternately before Pilate and Herod, whilst the stage was alternately 
full of Scribes, Pharisees, and Roman centurions, during dialogue and 
discussion inordinately long, and dramatic action needlessly protracted, 
down came the rain. The lightning flashed across the stage that con- 
tained as its centre piece, the “Ecce Homo,” arrayed in a regal robe, 
mocked, buffeted, spit upon, and decked with a crown of thorns. It 
was when the Christus was scourged; denied, and insulted, wearing ever 
upon the face an air of resignation and pathetic despair, that nature put 
the whole scene into mourning, and gave to the tragedy so deep an 
effect. The thunder rolled and crashed about the hills, making the 
peasants cross themselves and mutter their prayers, and flashes of vivid 
lightning succeeded to terrify the impressionable spectator. An hour or 
two later, when the crucifixion was represented, this thunderstorm would 
have been awful in its effect upon the people ; it was striking enough as 
it was. At last down came the rain, soaking the chorus, and spoiling all 
the coloured pictures. The dark and gloomy background rendered more 
striking the pallid features of the pathetic Christus. It looked for a 
moment as if the play must cease. There was a bustle in the crowd, 
and nobody heard one word of the dialogue. 
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Luckily the storm soon ceased, the clouds rolled away over the fir- 
crowned mountains, and a gleam of sunshine restored harmony to the 
audience and attention to the pictures. I will pass over the remorse of 
Judas, which showed good but occasionally stagy acting ; the denial of 
Peter, that made the audience laugh, owing to the crowing of the cock, 
who awoke the dormant energies of the village poultry in the neighbour- 
hood ; and, owning once more that the trial and examination scenes were 
far too long, will only pause here to praise the acting of Thomas Rendl 
as Pilate, who looked a grand figure and bore himself like a Roman 
soldier. I must also remark upon the fidelity of the impression made 
when Barabbas was hurried on to the stage with that dazed look of a 
prisoner just admitted to glaring light from darkness. A wonderful con- 
trast this wretched old gray-haired thief, crafty in look and ragged in 
appearance, with the Christus at his side, arrayed in mocking robes and 
wearing upon his features the same pained expression and perfect 
humility, Nothing could have been better than such points of detail 
as these. There were no supernumeraries, as we should call them. All 
were actors ; from Pilate himself to his servant, there was no clumsiness 
anywhere ; and in dealing for the moment with this subject of artistic 
reality, I may note what wonderful effect was made as the two thieves 
were hustled along a side-street by the rough soldiers and thrust into 
their dismal places in the procession to Golgotha. 

It is this weary Calvary, this dreaded Golgotha, that we are gradually 
nearing. The fifteenth scene in the play leads up the composition to its 
climax, and presents to the spectators one of the most astonishing im- 
pressions of realism they have ever known. The types that have been 
presented are the sacrifice of Isaac and the brazen serpent on the pole. 
Death and crucifixion are to follow. The chorus need not tell us what 
we are to expect, for we know it all beforehand, and prepare ourselves 
for the spectacle. At last it comes, this heartrending procession wending 
its way slowly down one of the side-streets, the leading of Christ to 
Golgotha. I have never seen anything nearly so striking in arrangement 
and design. Here is the multitude that has exchanged hosannas for 
execrations, the Roman centurion on horseback carrying the standard of 
the Roman cohort; here are the cruel executioners, in scarlet, ready for 
action ; here are the soldiers, priests, Jews, and people of Jerusalem, 
making up a mass of colour and variety that words fail to describe. In 
the centre of all is the pitiful-faced Christ, staggering under the weight 
of his dreadful cross, {thrust on by the executioners, buffeted by the 
crowd, broken down with the burden of his many sorrows, a picture with 
which we are all familiar, but here in complete action, no one point of 
the story being neglected. Behind him are the thieves, doomed to death, 
dragging also the crosses on which they are to die. Again and again 
the central figure drops beneath his cross upon the cruel ground; “the 
acting is so good and unexaggerated, the scene so absolutely real, that I 
hear, half-whispered, around me, “This is too dreadful; I cannot bear 
it!” As the procession moves slowly on, painfully and with trying 
halts, we are shown the episode of that insult that doomed a man to 
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wander for ever until Christ’s time had come, we see Simon of Cyrene 
forced into the procession to bear the Saviour’s cross, and St. Veronica 
appears and presents the handkerchief which will presently contain the 
features of the tortured sufferer. Nothing is forgotten, and the proces- 
sion to the place of death is closed by the pathetic wail of the heart- 
broken mother who, attended by St. John and Mary Magdalene, meets 
from another street the mournful train of picturesque sorrow. Try and 
picture to yourself the arrangement of the stage, with its wide open 
space and two side streets, and then you will see the scenic advantage of 
the processional arrangement so convenient for sudden meetings and slow 
departures. 

The end is slowly coming now, and the Chorus, arrayed in funereal 
black instead of the gay-coloured garments they have worn, touch our 
hearts with their description of a sublime love that passes all com- 
prehension, whilst as an accompaniment is heard the dull knocking 
behind the scenes, telling of the erection of the cross, The wail 
of the music is heartrending. At last the curtain rises, and Calvary 
is presented in all its grim and hideous detail. Here is a varied 
crowd of priests, soldiers, executioners, and people. The two thieves 
with their arms bent back over the “T”-shaped crossbeams, are already 
hanging as the scene is disclosed, and on the ground is the recumbent 


cross, to which the Christus is already nailed. All is ready save for 


the inscription that has to be nailed at the head, and, this done, 
the cross is uplifted, and, amidst a shudder from the crowd, it is rudely 


jolted into the ground, and the picture is complete. No one a stranger 
here has ever felt such an effect. If such things are to be done, they 
could not be done better or with greater reverence. Here we have the 
work of Guido Reni realised. It is a picture made into life. No one 
can take his eyes from the suffering figure already sprinkled with blood- 
drops from the crown of thorns; each face is riveted upon the mournful 
countenance filled with a melancholy beauty that pain and resignation 
give. Slowly to the foot of the cross come Mary and her compassionate 
friends, and the fainting Christ commends his mother to the care of his 
beloved disciple. On the face of the Christus are signs of unutterable 
weariness and pathetic longing for the end. The head turns sadly its 
position and reposes on the other side; the heart beats quickly as a 
palpable shiver passes through the fainting frame. The rude soldiers cast 
lots for the raiment, and then, amidst an unspeakable stillness, echo 
the dying words, “Father! into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
uttered with a piercing pathos that is absolutely startling. When 
the end is accomplished, the sponge offered, and the agony complete, 
the head gently drops, and all is over. This, you will say, is surely 
all. There need be no more harrowing of feelings; realism is surely 
satisfied. Now the curtain may fall. Not so; the scene is to be acted 
out to the bitter end. With a dull thud against the dead bodies of the 
thieves—a ghastly sound—the executioners are satisfying themselves 
that death has arrived, and the same indignity would have been offered 
to the Christus had not Mary Magdalene thrust herself in front of the 
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executioner and stayed his hand, with a piteous cry of despair that 
visibly affects the audience. But, not. desiring to be balked, the man 
seizes up a spear from a soldier and pierces the side of the figure on 
the cross. So natural was this as the pierced skin flowed red with 
a stream of blood that a murmur of horror ran round the theatre, 
not of disgust, but of pity. The illusion was complete to the very end; 
the spectators were carried. away ; they believed it all true. But the 
hideous and repulsive taking down from the cross of these thieves, who 
are so dreadfully dead, and the slow unnailing and entombment of the dead 
Christ by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, prolong the representation 
of unhesitating realism, and grave exceptions may be taken to such detail. 


GREGOR LECHNER AS “ JUDAS. 


For my own part, understanding thoroughly the spirit of the actors, and 
not failing to admire the thoroughness with which devotion to art turns 
an expiring man into a dead, heavy, crushed, and inanimate frame— 
interested as I am by the extraordinary skill and study that have mastered 
all these difficult details, I still think the curtain should fall when all is 
accomplished by death. That is the legitimate end; then the tragedy is 
complete. Artists, no doubt, have painted the descent from the cross, 
but if the acting of it necessitates these side-piercings, and breaking of 
bones, and streams of blood, and dead bodies trailing in men’s arms, and 
all the grim realities of after-death, then I think they had better be left 
to the imagination. Do not believe for an instant that death was 
vulgarised. This was not so, but the harrowing up of feelings by means 
of an acute realism was carried to a point beyond that which was needful 
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for thé purpose. Women were very greatly affected, and men too, those 
of strong teligious feeling, who allowed themselves to live and believe in 
the scene which was far too painful for many to gaze upon. As I said 
before, if the thing is to be done, it could not be better done or with 
greater propriety, but though I admire the devotion of the artists engaged, 
I think they have allowed their thoroughness to go beyond what is 
needful and wise in this scene of crucifixion. As a gentle relief to all 
these horrors comes the joy and hope of the Resurrection, managed with 
some considerable skill, and I, for one, was glad to be taken from the 
blood and broken bones and dead bodies of Golgotha to the comforting 
hallelujahs of the chorus that sing of death conquered and everlasting 
hope. Art would not have been satisfied without this burst of sunlight 
on the story of the Passion ; and, thanks to music and a brilliant stage, 
the dreadfulness of death is almost forgotten as we leave the theatre and 
follow an enormous crowd into the rain-washed and stifling village. 
There is something further to be said from the point of view of art. 
Those who have studied acting are immediately struck with the com- 
pleteness and harmony of the play literally from first to last. Beginning 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and going on with only a short interval 
until six o’clock at night, the most searching eye could detect no single 
blunder. Not a word or syllable was missed, no note was forgotten ; 
everyone came on exactly at the right time ; there were no waits, no 
pauses, no flurry, and no sign of weakness, nervousness, or irresolution. 
The study for the ¢horus and some of the characters was something 
enormous, and yet there was no hitch, nor was there a fault in any of 
the tableaux. This is wonderful to relate, and can only be accounted 
for by the ceaselesamess of the rehearsals, which have produced a sem- 
blance of, reality out of painstaking endurance and clockwork regularity. 
The choice of actors was in the main good, far better, indeed, than the 
actresses, who were deplorably weak ; but nothing but the most marvel- 
lous system of stage-management could have secured so satisfactory a 
result. A modern dramatist has observed that in the matter of training 
he would sooner have those to discipline who were completely ignorant 
of their business than such as had derived some superficial smattering of 
it. It is time alone that works wonders and makes natural actors out of 
the rudest and roughest material, I can well believe this when I see the 
Ober-Ammergau peasant turned into a very creditable actor. For do not 
let it be imagined that the principals alone are entitled to credit. In the 
matter of credit all were good—the servant who rushed out of Pilate’s 
house and said nothing, the old Barabbas who stood cowering before his 
judge as the veriest thief in the world, the robbers who came slouching 
round the corner, half-blinking like owls in the unexpected daylight ; the 
men who beckoned on the crowd, even the rough executioners who 
uplifted the cross, and in mute silence divided the spoil. All were 
actors from the first unto the last, and on no stage have I ever seen such 
faultless detail. Tradition does a great deal ; but indefatigable rehearsals 


have secured the finish and nicety which will be observed by all who 
witness the play. 








* 
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Amongst the actors Joseph Maier (Christus), Jacob Hett (Peter), 
Johannes Zwink (John), Gregor Lechner (Judas), Johann Lang (Caiaphas), 
Johann Allinger (Barabbas), and Johann Diemer (the Choragus), were all 
engaged in the representation of the same characters ten years ago, and, 
like good wine, have improved with age. The strange part about Joseph 
Maier is the complete change his countenance seems to undergo during 
his assumption of the sacred character. Off the stage it is not what would 
be called a prepossessing cast of countenance or a nobly featured. Few 
would be struck with the tall long-haired man with the ink-black beard, 
who parades the village in a Tyrolese hat and a student’s jacket, and is so 
busied with the labour of preparation and arrangement. But on the 
stage all is different. The facé softens, the movements are wondrously 
graceful, and the voice, though monotonous, is piercing in its sweetness. 
In elegance of posture and grace of movement few things have ever 
been better done than the action at the Last Supper, and in the garden of 
the Mount of Olives; while apart from any personal objection to the 
horror of its elaborate detail, nothing in point of art could be better than 
the realism of the death-scene on the cross. The gradual advance of 
death, the tenderness of the expiry, the endurance of unspeakable pain, 
the weary changing of the tired head, the voice charged with pathos, the 
departure with woe, but no tears, were points worthy of the greatest 
actor. But the merit did not end here, for the acting of the dead 
Christus was even more powerful than what had gone before. Few will 
forget the lank heaviness of those nerveless arms or the expression of 
weight in the dead corpse. It was terrible in effect, but powerful in point 
of art. Nor did the thieves fail in the same kind of realistic expression. 
Of mental acting the best example was given by Gregor Lechner, who 
has made a complete study of the irresolute Judas. No one had a more 
difficult task, as the part is overwhelmed with soliloquies, and is neces- 
sarily stagy ; but there was no staginess in that nervous igritability and 
conscience-stricken irresolution shown in every scene when the bargain 
for the betrayal has been made. At the Last Supper Judas conveyed 
to the audience the conflicting thoughts passing through his mind— 
vacillation, greed, determination, and despair, Of the new-comers no 
one approached in excellence the Pilate—Thomas Rendl. For the first 
time the character is dressed as a Roman soldier of the Cesar period, and 
the picture was complete. No one could have believed that this noble- 
looking man, with the grand and dignified bearing, was, like the rest, a 
humble wood-carver of Ober-Ammergau, who lived in the new character 
whilst he was on the stage, and evidently thought of nothing else. These 
are the most vivid impressions of what was, under any circumstances, a 
very remarkable performance. 

My curiosity is gratified. Iam glad I have seen the Passion Play. 
I would not have missed it under any circumstances, but you cannot 
think with what relief I descended to Ettal when it was over, with a 


throbbing head, and in a more refreshing climate reflected upon what 
I had seen and endured. 
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“MY FRIEND ASKEW.” 


“ Héren Briston, Parts: August 14th, 18—. 


“NPY pEar Gzorcz,—We leave Paris to-morrow by the morning mail, 
and, if all goes well, shall arrive at Charing Cross at the usual hour. 
T have written to secureour old rooms at Mivart’s; and as I expect, consider- 
ing the time of year, that London is perfectly empty, we are sure to be com- 
fortably housed. Will you bespeak a box for us—at the Haymarket if you 
can—and, of course, you will meet us at the station? You will not have 
much to do there when once you have passed our boxes through the 
Customs; you can go and dine, and then come to the hotel for us. Did 
you see Harry? He passed through town on Monday on his way to the 
Moors. Of course I wanted him to wait for us, but you know what a kind 
of man he is when the shooting commences. I enclose a line from 
‘Trottums,’ and am your very affectionate, A. De Cuirrorp.” 


Now my very affectionate A. De Clifford was the wife of my old friend 
Major Harry De Clifford, late of the Dragoons. Augusta De Clifford 
was a very beautiful woman, and I greatly esteemed her; her sister 
“Trottums,” Miss Gertrude O'Hara, a little roly-poly ball of a girl, I 
had even a stronger feeling for. In fact we were engaged, and a very 
loving young couple we were. Gertrude had been brought up in France, 
and for the last three years the De Cliffords had been travelling abroad 
and had not once visited London during that time, so it is not strange 
that neither Trottums nor her sister had ever seen Lord Dundreary; 
hence the reason why they had selected the Haymarket Theatre at which 
to spend the evening. Of course I was in good time at the station. The 
train was late, so when I had cleared their thirty odd boxes I had but 
just time to change my dress and rattle up to Mivart’s. This was my 
first greeting : 

“George, dear, isn’t it tiresome, Curly (Mrs. De Clifford) says she 
doesn’t care about the first piece, so we are to go on alone and send the 
brougham back for her. You don’t much mind, do you? ” 

Well, to tell the truth, I did not much mind, and I was honest enough 
to say so. 

“ This is nice, we are in good time for once.” Thus spoke Trottums as 
we settled down in a comfortable box. 

Now, considering that the fiddlers were only beginning to tune up, in good 
time for once we certainly were. Whether the first piece was “ Hamlet,” 
“ A Serious Family,” “‘ Marco Spada,” or an Italian opera, I haven’t to this 
day the very slightest idea. You see I was engaged; the fair object was my 
companion, and that must plead as my excuse. Whatever it was, the first 
piece was over when Mrs. De C. entered the box. 

“Oh Curly ! what a time you’ve been,” said my fair companion. How 
innocently ingenuous some women are !—it amounts to an art. 

I said nothing; but retired to a back seat. I had already seen 
‘Our American Cousin” some scores of times, but I don’t think I ever 
appreciated it thoroughly until that delightful evening; true, I was pretty 
nearly starved, for had not that box taken me a world of trouble to procure P 
“We can let you have one this day fortnight, sir,” said friend Mitchell. 
“But look here, I must have one for to-night, if I give fifty pounds for 
it.” “We may have one returned; it is most unlikely, but still it may be 
so, and in that case I will send you round word at once. Why don’t you 
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try Bubb’s people?” I did, and with no better success. I tried every 
office I could think of, but all in vain. Just as I had given the whole thing 
up in despair, I chanced to light on “ Tony” Bidburton. 

“Do you happen to know anyone who is in want of a box for Dun- 
dreary to-night, George?” said he. ‘I bespoke the first in the market, 
and here it is; but, of course, I cannot avail myself of it, as it unfor- 
tunately happens to be the night of our dinner-party. Of course, it’s no 
good to you, as you are booked to feed with us.” 

Here was another nice mess! Heavens and earth, if I hadn’t forgotten 
all about it! Now Tony is the sort of fellow who would lie down and let 
you dance on him if it gave you any pleasure, but anything like rudeness 
or possible slight to his home circle was another affair. All the same, there 
was Tony, and with the box in his waistcoat-pocket. ‘To hesitate was to be 
lost, so I made a clean breast of it, and begging for forgiveness, I almost 
went down on my knees (we were in Piccadilly) as I implored him to hand 
over the treasure. 

“Why, you old muff, why didn’t you tell me what was up at first? 
Forgive you? Why of course Fanny will, but only on this condition, 
mind: that all three of you dine with us on Sunday; and don’t forget 
to tell Gerty from me that, if she doesn’t make up her mind soon to 
put you out of your misery, I shall give that tea-service I promised her to 
somebody else. Remember—Sunday, at half-past seven.” 

Yes, I was pretty nearly starved, and, as luck would have it, so were the 
ladies. Says Ourly by-and-by : 

“George, do you think you can get us some supper before we go home? 
I have eaten nothing since yesterday, neither has the child (Trottums). 
This Mr. Sothern seems really clever for an English actor.” (Curly had 
been spoilt abroad, you see.) ‘I wonder what he can be like off the stage. 
Do you know, I have a strange idea that I should like to meet him.” 

“ Like to meet him, Curly? I should think you would indeed! Why, 
I would give anything to be in the same room with him, if only for one 
moment; he must be delightful!” echoed Trottums. 

Wasn’t it lucky that they also were starving? ‘ Why, my dear Mrs. 
De Clifford, give you some supper? Of course I can; nothing easier. 
Next door is the Café de l'Europe ; they have a nice private room, and I 
will run out and order everything to be in readiness.” 

“Yes, that will do nicely ; and, George, if-you should happen to know 
one decent man in the theatre, pray ask him to sup with us. You have not 
said one single word to me the whole evening. There, don’t make any 
excuses, but go and order the supper.” 

“ And’ you won’t be long, will you?” murmured the other ingenuous 
lady. 

I ordered a nice little supper—a soup, mutton cutlets, young grouse, 
and a lobster salad—and then I sent a message to “my friend Askew,” 
asking that gentleman to join us. His verbal answer was satisfactory, and 
I returned to our box, much elated witha glass of sherry and my success in 
general. I had some difficulty in getting my younger companion to make 
a move, even when the play was over, but at last we found ourselves safely 
landed next door. “We must give ‘my friend Askew ’ ten minutes’ law,” 
said I; “and whilst they are bringing up the supper, let me recommend a 
glass of this iced champagne. It is Askew’s own tap, and you need not be 
afraid of it.” My friend Askew is here announced, and being daly in- 
troduced, we sit down to what I flatter myself was a really neat little supper. 

“And what do you think of Dundreary, Mr. Askew?” asks the elder 
lady. 


o 2 
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“Well, to tell you the truth, that is the very question I was about to 
put to you. Sothern is all very well in his way, very much so; but if you 
ask me, I consider him a much over-rated man. He’s spoilt by too much 
praise. Why doesn’t he give us something fresh? that’s what I am con- 
stantly asking him. Know him well? Certainly Ido. He’s one of my 
greatest friends. I’ve known him ever since I can remember, and before 
that even. Now, there’s one thing about him I don’t quite like: he’s not 
truthful—no, he’s not indeed. I assure you I sometimes quite grieve over 
that anfortunate trait in his otherwise exemplary character. Then, again, he’s 
far too fond of late hours and fast society, and, what is the worst of it, he is 
apt to lead younger men astray. Take our friend George here as an 
example. Before he knew Sothern he was a quiet, steady, go-to-bed sort of 
young fellow enough, fond of croquet and tea-parties, and delighting in the 
sublime works of a circulating library under clerical supervision—quite a 
model youth, in fact, But look at him now. His cheeks are pallid, his 
nose is getting red, and those trembling hands, his loss of appetite, and 
general look of premature old age, tell their own sorrowful tale; and all 
this is Sothern’s work.” 

I feel that my friend Mr. Askew is going a great deal too far. Trottums is 
dangerously interested in his plain unvarnished tale, and I feel red-hot all 
over. Thinking to give him a gentle reminder, I Jash out with my left foot, 
miss my mark, and nearly lame my future sister-in-law for life. Just then 
the waiter brings the joyful news that Mr. Buckstone wishes to speak with 
the mendacious one for a moment. As he retires, Miss Trottums calls me 
toaccount. In vain do I protest; it is all to no purpose. 

“Why,” says she, “would that nice Mr. Askew say such dreadful 
things about you if they are not true? How wicked of you, George, to go 
on so. I never could have believed it of you; and as to that dreadful 
Mr. Sothern, only wait until I have the chance, I’ll teach him to leave you 
alone in future. Why can’t you associate with gentlemen like the one who 
has just left the room?” 

Dear old Curly now comes to my aid. 

“Trottums, don’t bea goose; don’t you see Mr. Askew is only chaffing P ” 

“ Yes, dear,” I hasten to explain, “ upon my sacred honour, that is the 
truth. My friend Askew doesn’t mean one word he says. You see, being 
connected with theatrical people, it is second nature to him; and as to loss 
of appetite, why didn’t you yourself say but just now that I hadn’t lost 
mine? Of course I cannot expect to look quite as rosy here as I do when 
down at your place. I have to work hard; so hard, indeed, that I often 
get up at daylight and write for hours before breakfast.” 

This, considering I was still a briefless barrister, may have been coming 
it rather strong; but, then, had I not to take my own part? My friend 
Askew now returns, and, re-seating himself, prepares for another onslaught. 

“Tf,” says he, “I could only see George engaged to some nice amiable 
girl, I should feel quite easy in my mind about him. I certainly thought 
he was booked last season; but it all fell through, I believe.” 

“ Oh George!” from Miss Trottums. 

I now plunge wildly into conversation—anything, to keep my friend 
Askew quiet. Would he like to smoke? Task. Yes, he would. And we 
light up. Confound it! the cigar sets him going worse thanever. Didever 
man indulge in such gratuitous romance ? Trottums looks up as if she wanted 
to go home and have a good cry. But Curly, I can see, is highly amused ; 
so in my wrath I turn to and talk about Harry’s bachelor days. That doesn’t 
help me one bit; rather the contrary,as she—pretending to take my part— 
makes matters worse by saying that “ Harry certainly used to be a little 
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wild, far worse than poor George can ever be, Trottums; but then, I will 
say this, Harry never pretended to be steady and hard-working, but he 
used to come and tell me all about his night’s work, gambling and all sorts 
of horrid things. What a beautiful cigar-case you have, Mr. Askew. May 
I be allowed to look at it?” She does so, and then hands it to Miss 
Trottums. It is one of those smart velvet affairs with monogram, etc. 
worked on it in letters of gold. Both ladies are greatly pleased with it; 
the inside especially attracts them. It is now time for us to go, and as it 
is a fine warm evening, they elect to walk to their hotel. Trottums takes 
my arm, but “still Iam not happy.” She implores me to alter my wicked 
course of life. Will I promise to go straight to bed? Certainly I will. 
And will I try and lead a better life, and follow in the steps of that shining 
light, “my friend Askew P” That I also promised to do. Leaving our fair 
companions safely housed at Mivart’s, we retrace our steps towards the 
busy haunts of man, and on the way I nearly have a few words with “my 
friend Askew.” 

The following Saturday I received a note from Lord Dundreary. I 
had written to ask him to breakfast with me on Sunday at Mivart’s, but in 
his reply he stated that he must beg to be excused, as he had many 
important letters to attend to, but he hoped soon to have the pleasure of 
meeting my friends. This was rather a disappointment to Trotitums, who 
had looked forward to the delight of giving him a bit of her mind. That 
Saturday evening Trottumsand I went tothe Opera; Curly had a headache 
—bless her for her thoughtfulness—and so we had to go alone. Again was 
I asked if I much cared, and again did I answer truthfully that I did not 
much mind. On Sunday we were to dine with the Bidburtons, and as we 
were leaving the Opera they overtook us. 

* Just ourselves, Trottums dear,” said Mrs. Tony, “and Mr. Sothern.” 

Wasn’t Trottums delighted! Curly was all right the next day—a right- 
minded woman that ; knew when she ought to have a headache. 

“ And so we are to meet the great man at last! Well, Trottums, I am 
glad, for your sake; but mind you are not too hard on the poor fellow; 
he may not be quite as bad as Mr. Askew chooses to make out.” 

We were rather early at the Bidburtons’ ; that was not exactly our fault. 
Lord Dundreary had written for half-an-hour’s grace, which was duly 
granted him. Leaving the women-folk to their gossip, I join “Tony” in 
his study, and talk until dinner is announced. The last-comer is my friend 
Askew. » 

“George, dear,” says my little one, as we take our seats at the dinner- 
table, “I am so disappointed. No Mr. Sothern; only your friend Askew.” 
“My friend Askew ” took down Mrs. Tony, Tony took care of Curly, and 
Trottums fell to my share. Miss Gertrude O’Hara was not quite herself; she 
had a feeling about her that she had been deceived in some way. ‘“‘ And pray 
why didn’t that Mr. Sothern come after keeping your nice dinner waiting 
so long?” she asks of our host. 

Tony looked surprised, but, at a wink from me, replies : “ Don’t know, I 
am sure; don’t understand it at all;” and quickly changes the conversation. 

When the ladies had retired, Tony had to be enlightened as to what was 
going forward. He had not known that Sothern acted off the stage, and 
that in fact he and Askew were one and the same man. 

“Yes, George,” he replies, “this may be all very well. But you take 
my word for it, Mrs. De Clifford is up to it all. She knows all about it, and 
will by-and-by turn the tables on you.” 

And so, by Jove! she did. “Have you ever been to Liverpool, Mr. Askew ?” 
she asks of that innocent gentleman. Yes, Mr. Askew had paid that city an 
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occasional visit. “ And have you seen Lord Dundreary lately ?” she continues. 
« And why do you not use a cigar-case of yourown? ‘The one you kindly 
showed us the other evening appeared to have been presented to Edward 
Askew Sothern, Esq., by his sincere friend, ‘S.’ When last I was at 
Liverpool—I was then Augusta O’Hara—I had the pleasure of meeting you 
at the house of a mutual friend, and on that occasion you were sailing 
under false colours—passing, in fact, not as Mr. Askew, but as the great 


actor whose cigars you seem to make so free with. 


Why, I knew you the 


very moment you entered the room the other evening.” 
There was a loud roar at Sothern’s expense, and that was the last of his 


practical joke. 
owner of Tony’s silver teapot. 


Never mind, let those laugh who win, for Iam now part 


GrEOoRGE LIVINGSTONE. 








Poem for Recitation. 


THE DEATH 
Tue LEGEND OF HIS 


i ba failing health, reclining in his chair, 
Beside the window on a summer’s 
day, 
Fanned by the perfumed breath of 
passing air, 
The great composer mused the time 
away. 


There was a knock, the door was opened 
wide : 
A tall gaunt stranger entered and 
bowed low ; 
The great composer turned and vainly 
tried 
To rise and some slight courtesy to 
show. 


I pray you do not rise; I’ve come,” 
said he, 

“To ask you, if your failing health 
permit, 

To write a solemn requiem mass for 

me.” 

The great composer signed to him to 
sit. 


He thought awhile, and gave a slow 
consent ; 
But few words passed, the bargain 
there was made. 
The stranger rose, expressing his content. 
The mass was promised and the price 
was paid, 


They both shook hands—the stranger 
crossed the floor ; 
**T'll call if ’twill be ready as you say ” 
(He spoke with hand upon the open door) 
“Within three months exactly from 
this day.” 


* 





OF MOZART. 
Last Requiem Mass. 


For days and weeks the sick man still 
worked on, 
And, growing worse, he could not 
leave his bed ; 
The three months promised now were 
nearly gone— 
The dying still made music for the 
dead. 


The day arrived at last; but one page 
more 
Of music still unwritten did remain— 
A few bars wanting to complete the 
score 
Before the tall gaunt stranger called 
again. 
He still worked on and on; the hour 
drew near— 
Acrossthe lines still flew th’ unwearied 
pen ; 
“The time is come, the stranger is not 
here!” 
And as he spoke the words the clocks 
chimed ten. 


Scarce emptied was the hour-glass of 
its sand, 
The echoes of the chimes had scarcely 


fled, 
The pen dropped from the great 
composer’s hand, 
And falling o’er his music—he was 
dead. 


The hour had come, and none was there 
to. claim 
The work still hallowed by his latest 
breath. 
Unseen, unheard, a tall gaunt stranger 
came 
And bore away his own—and he was 
Death. 
RpMUND LEATHES. 
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RACHEL AND BERNHARDT—TWO PICTURES. 


By ONE WHO HAS SEEN THEM. 


“ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 
A Drama, in Five Acts, by Sortnz and Lzaovve. 
First produced, Thédtre Francais, Paris, April 14th, 1849, 
Gaiety Theatre, London, Monday, May 24th, 1880, 
Théatre Francais, Paris. Gaiety Theatre, London. 


Adrienne Lecouvreur .., ove -«. Mure. Racwet ... «+ Mune. Sanam BERNHARDT. 
Maurice Comte de Saxe san ws MM. Matuuarr .., eo. MM, Tray. 

Le Prince de Bouillon .., eve on Samson én CHAMEROY. 

La cesse sa F'emme eee wo. Mag, ALLAN- DzsPreavx Muu. Devoyon. 

L’Abbé de Chazeuil _..., * we M. Lerovx ene «. M.Drevponnre. 

Athénais Duchesse d’ Aumont... ‘ Mus. DenarIn ... «es MULE. JULLIEN. 
Michonnet, Regisseurde la Coméate } M. Brexrse Ea oe M. Tazzor. 


. Muves, Berry ... «oe MLLES. WEGLER. 

o ove eee AVART .., eo STRELLY. 
Mademoiselle Jouvenot ove wee BONVAL ... oon JBaNNE BERNHARDT. 
Mademoiselle —_—— wes one Worms ... ove KALB, 
M. Quinault on can «. MM. Omizr wee eo. MM, Micuet. 
M. Poisson... ba hoes ems le Gor ... ven deo Faure. 
L’Annonceur ove ove ose ees oes oes ea me Prron. 
Un Valet ... eae oe “s ose eve ine Lupovic. 
Une Femme de Chambre ove nee one ont eve ~. Mix. Aumont. 


OMPARISONS are odorous” is a very old quotation, erroneously 
attributed very generally to Mrs. Malaprop in “The Rivals,” but 
originating from Dogberry in “Much Ado about Nothing.” In fact, the 
blundering but facetious remark is ‘not the property of Sheridan but of 
Will Shakespeare. ‘lo me comparisons are particularly odious in the judg- 
ment of art, especially of histrionic art. Each artist has his or her own 
peculiarities or mannerisms. The idiosyncrasy of each is different. Each may 
form a different conception ofa part. Each may be equally excellent in the 
execution of each individual conception. Necessarily one conception may 
appear to one mind preferable to another conception which is better 
pleasing to anothermind. Let this preference be granted, then, by one set of 
judges or by the other in that one respect. But why compare individual 
execution? What is gained by comparisons when art is infinite? Iam 
a stickler for the axiom—let each work of art be judged for itself and by 
itself. Am I then about to draw comparisons? I have already stated my 
feelings on the subject. I should be very loath to do so. I only desire to 
render, as far as I am able, two scenes I myself have'witnessed in theatrical 
history—toendeavour to trace in this paper two extraordinary pictures given 
on the stage. 

Picture 1.—It is the evening of the 14th April, 1849. A vast crowd is 
assembled in every part of the salle of the ThéAtre Francais—I beg pardon, 
I mean the ThéAtre de la République; for in 1849 France is still governed 
by a Republic; and, as is customary, the fantastic fancy of the governing 
party has changed the nomenclature of all streets, and squares, and public 
buildings, in obedience to the spirit of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
The occasion may well account for the enormous throng: for a new play is 
to be given for the first time by the deified dramatist of that day, Eugéne 
Scribe; and the greatest actress of the period—some will say of all time— 
Rachel, is about to appear in the principal part. The play bears the title 
of “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” It is not my purpose to dilate upon the 
piece itself. The picture to be painted is that of the actress alone. 
She enters at last in Act II Her reception is stormily enthusiastic ; 
and she smiles a faint, almost melancholy, smile, in return. She is studying 
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the part which, as Adrienne Lecouvreur, she is about to play on the 
fancied stage beyond the stage. Her diction is solemn and impressive, 
perhaps a little too heavy for the occasion; but this is Rachel’s fault in 
the lighter portions of many plays—notably in the “ Virginie.” Her 
bearing and manner are imposing, and lay powerful siege to the feel- 
ings of her audience. A caviller might say that they are too imposing 
for the situation. Presently come the scenes where she meets her lover, 
Maurice de Saxe (unknown to her except as a young officer of fortune), on 
his return to Paris. Her love is displayed with wonderful impetuosity and 
effect. It is excited and feverish, Her passion is almost tigerish in its 


(4 


“an! JB NE PEUX PAS MOURIR! JE NE PEUX PAS!"—Adrienne Lecouvreur. 


demonstration. It is powerful in the extreme, but, surely, a little in excess 
‘of womanly tenderness. She recites the fable of the “ Two Pigeons ” with 
admirable emphasis and true artistic declamation; but she is still passionate 
rather than tender. On her return to the stage, after having received from 
her lover the missive which tells her that he cannot meet her that night, 
her feelings of mortification are expressed with less of violence, however. 
She does not seem to think the scene worthy of especial effort. 

In Act ITI. come the second interview with her lover and the discovery 
that the supposed humble officer is in reality the celebrated Comte de 
Saxe. In this scene there is a greater charm of womanly tenderness in 
her natural surprise than in any of the preceding scenes, In the interview 
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, 
which follows, when the lovers are alone, impulsive passion again takes the 
place of teriderness. But her power holds the audience enthralled. Is she not 
the divinity of the time? And can divinity err? And yet it might be 
fancied, by captious heretics, that her passion is strained to discordant 
harshness. Presently comes the scene, the imbroglio of which is so 
admirably conceived by the master of dramatic art in construction—the 
scene in which Adrienne discovers that she has a rival—but a rival unknown 
to her, in the darkness. The incipient jealousy of the woman, who thinks 
she is betrayed by her lover, is powerful, without a doubt, but almost 
fiendish in its expression; but Rachel contrives to throw a marvellous 


“LES DEUX PIGEONS.’ —Adrienne Lecouvreur. 


dignity into the words “ Ht moi, je vous protége,” in answer to the “ Je vous 
perdrai” of the vindictive Princess; and there is an accent of profound 
despair in her words, as she sinks into a chair at the conclusion of the act 
—‘*Ah! Tout est fini.” The curtain falls amidst a tumult of applause. In 
Act IV. the scenes in which the devoted woman sacrifices her fortune to 
save her lover from arrest, are played with a feverish irritability which in 
some measure detracts from the sympathy which the situation ought to 
create. But in the scene where Adrienne discovers her rival, and considers 
the treachery of Maurice complete, Rachel rises to her greatest height. 
The verses from “ Phédre” are declaimed inthe face of the Princess, but with- 
out moving from the spot where she Stands, with so grand a scorn that 
her whole audience is thrilled. Here it is that the actress, without possi- 
bility of cavil, is perfect in her greatness. 
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The last Act comes, in which Adrienne is convinced in her own mind 
of the infidelity of her lover. But her despair is alternately lugubrious, 
rather than plaintive, tigerish and fiendish rather than reproachful. The 
return of her supposed faithless lover is only the prelude to the death 
scene by poison. That the death is most powerful and effective none can 
deny. But itis repulsive in its realism—a realism which may be said to 
be erroneous. The action of the inhaled poison may be supposed to super- 
induce congestion of the brain accompanied by delirium, but not bodily 
torture. The agonised writhings of the dying woman, as depicted by 
Rachel, would appear to be produced by intense pain, not by an affection 
of the brain followed by to.al exhaustion. It was popularly reported in 
Paris afterwards, that Rachel had studied the last moments of patients 
dying from poison in the hospitals. Doubtless this is a fable, like so many 
others of a similar description. But had it been true, she must have copied 
the last throes of victims from a far different poison than the subtle 
essence supposed to have penetrated the brain of Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

Picture 2.—The background is now the stage of the Gaiety Theatre, 
London. <A French actress, who in the previous year had created a furore 
among certain admirers, and had awakened considerable attention in all, is 
about to appear again before a British public. By some she had been hailed 
in her previous performances asa “genius”; by some—a minority, it 
must be said—she had been dubbed an “impostor.” The theatre is 
crowded; for Sarah Bernhardt is about to appear for the first time in this 
same play of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and considerable curiosity as to the 
result is excited. It may be said, that fair play is scarcely awarded her 
among the old play-goers, who have already made up their minds, and 
loudly proclaimed beforehand, that “it is utterly impossible she can be a 
patch on Rachel.” Let us see! From the very first, Sarah Bernhardt 
shows that her conception of the part is entirely different from that of her 
celebrated predecessor. How quickly and simply she enters, studying her 
part! With what a pleasant smile and ladylike grace does she respond to 
the importunities of the fops around her! “With what seductive tones of 
grateful affection does she address her devoted old friend, the prompter ! 
Then comes her meeting with her lover. The love scene here is replete with 
womanly tenderness, springing from the heart. There is no violence of 
passion; and although the impulse of this lovingywoman is strong, it is kept 
within delicate bounds. She is sweetly caressing, but not feverishly fiery ; 
and her fable of the “Two Pigeons” is recited in a strain more touching, 
even to pathos, than strong. All is loving tenderness; and not a spark of 
this conception of the character is lost. Even, at the close of the act, the 
words, “ Oui! je m’occuperai encore de lwi—lingrat! ce sera la ma ven- 
geance!” are spoken with a sweet tenderness, only faintly tinged with the 
colour of reproach. 

The same conception, and the same execution of it, are continued in 
Act TII., in the scenes where the great general is discovered in the humble 
officer, and the lovers indulge in mutual protestations. And yet there is 
not a trace of monotony. How varied is the tenderness in tone and manner, 
in every varying phase of this love scene, as of the previous one! But this 
tenderness never warms into strong exuberant passion. It touches the 
feelings strongly, but it never excites or thrills by its vehemence. This 
womanly—not tigerish—Adrienne, as represented by Sarah Bernhardt, is 
the simple loving woman. The stronger and darker traits of the feminine 
character are not yet roused. The time, however, is shortly tocome. The 
incipient jealousy on the discovery of her yet unknown rival is admirably 
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although delicately portrayed, and gathers crescendo, like distant rolling 
thunder, although the storm does not burst into an explosion. In the 
famous phrase, “je vous protége !” alone, the actress is slightly disappoint- 
ing, and yet the tone in which it is uttered is consistent with her concep- 
tion of the part. It is with a quiet dignity that the words are uttered, not 
with the thrilling force of Rachel. The audience is not “struck o’ heaps.” 
But still it remains a question how far consistency can be legitimately 
sacrificed to stage effect. The tout est fini, however, thrills the audience. 
It is a real cri du ceur, although subdued and choking. From this moment 
Sarah Bernhardt is feverish, excited, restless, but without querulous 
irritability. The scene in which she would sacrifice her fortune for the 
sake of the lover she deems faithless, is feverish, it is true, but without 
going beyond the bounds of tender devotion. In that which concludes the 
act, when she discovers her rival and has no longer any doubt of her 
lover’s treachery, Sarah Bernhardt is at once powerful with finesse and 
passionate with subdued energy. The climax of the scene alone may be 
cons.dered at once a mistake and a failure. The manner in which she 
advances across the stage towards her. detested rival and hurls the outrage, 
in the words of “ Phédre,” into her very face, with outstretched finger almost 
touching her, is far too overstrained; and,in her situation, in the very 
drawing-room of the Princess, and before distinguished company, the 
action becomes extravagant, improbable, and far too strong, but without 
power. This may,be considered the one blot on the performance. 

In the last act ample amends are made for the one error. Exquisite, 
without exaggeration, is her despair at the supposed desertion of her lover, 
and equally beautiful her revulsion on his return to her arms. The death 
scene follows—realistic it is true, but how different from the realism of 
her great predecessor! The fight for life, the despairing cry, “ Non! je ne 
veut pas mourir!” are as real as any death scene ever exhibited on the 
stage, but without repulsiveness. The scene is harrowing but touching, 
energetic but withoat excess. The death is obviously occasioned by the 
working of the subtle poison on the brain, producing delirium. But there 
is no physical writhing of pain, and the last wail, “ Adieu!” touches every 
heart but those of the callous or the prejudiced. 

I have endeavoured to trace my two pictures—it is for others to take 
their choice between them. I do not pretend to state my own choice of 
excellence, although perhaps it may be divined by those who read. At all 
events I have been anxious to paint both pictures without prejudice, and, 
as far as I could, without resorting to “ odorous ” comparisons.—J. Pat@RAvE 
Smpson. 








Mr. H. Gadsby, the successful composer of “Alcestes,” ‘“ The Lord of the Isles,” 
etc., and Mr. W. Grist, the author of “ Hereward,” “Jason,” and other dramatic 
cantatas and operatic libretti, have completed a new operetta-cantata, entitled 
“Columbus.” This work, which, we need hardly say, is based on an episode in the 
story of the discovery of America, is novel in form, and is intended to answer a 
demand which is repeatedly made for extended works for male-voice choirs, whose 
répertoire, quoad cantatas, has been till lately well-nigh limited to Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Antigone” and ‘‘ Aidipus at Colonos.” “Columbus” is written for tenor solo 
and male-voice chorus, and is so constructed that it can be placed on the operatic 
stage as a musical lever de rideau, or used in the concert-room as a cantata. It 
willioccupy about three-quarters of an hour in performance. 








ee 
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DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


IMPERIAL THEATRE, June, 1880. 


T is a good many years ago since I—then a 
mere child—went to see a Dutch play for the 
first time. I remember the circumstance now. 
I was clothed in a peculiar dress, adorned with 
shiny brass buttons, which dress had to last 
a certain number of years, and, in its tight- 
ness, was a torture for my youthful, growing, 
and expanding frame. My family and myself 
went to the theatre at Amsterdam in a car- 
riage like a large cab without wheels, placed 

on a sledge, and called a “sleetje,” 

and which moved about at a very 

.7 comfortable but remarkably slow pace. 

= Shall I ever forget the dazzling splen- 

Z— dour of that enormous room, and the 

never-ending tiers of beautifully-deco- 

rated boxes, filled with fairylike-look- 

ing ladies and well-fed, portly gentle- 

men, all dressed in their best apparel P 

And do I not still behold, in my mind’s 

eye, that wonderful curtain which hid from me the enchanting realms of 
stage-land, of which I had heard so much, and on which was painted an 


enormous bee-hive, with the bees all swarming round it, and having the 
following motto underneath it : 


De byen storten hier het eelste wat zy leezen, 
Om d’ oude Stock te voén en d’ ouderlooze Weezen ? 


These two Dutch lines may be translated by the following freely altered 
version of the well-known English nursery rhymes: 


Here the bees are making honey, 
And the best from every bed ; 

We give to the poor and aged, 
And to orphans for their bread. 


And when at last the curtain rose, how great was my delight in listening 
to the patriotic versified sentiments droned forth by the different per- 
sonages of the tragedy, “ Gysbrecht van Amstel;” and how dazed was I 
by the sheen of the glittering helmets and highly-polished breastplates of 
the soldiery! How I detested the cowardly spy of the piece, who called 
himself “a child from the land of Gooi,” and even took care to inform me 
“that he was brought up at Laren, and ran away from his parents when 
quite young!” Unfortunately I had eaten too much dinner, or else my 
feelings overcame me; but long before the play was finished I was fast 
asleep in a corner of the box, and was awakened with some difficulty by my 
indignant parents, through the medium of any number of shakes and 
thumpings, so that I might not lose the afterpiece or farce, “ The Bridal 
Feast of Chloris and Roosje,” in which there were any number of dances, 
songs, and a good deal of coarseness. 

In after life,as a young man, I often visited the theatre in Holland, 
but the older I grew the more increased the effects of the first Dutch 
tragedy which I beheld and which were never completely effaced from 
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my mind; and, either through want of taste or lack of sympathy, I seldom 
sat out an entire Dutch play without gradually feeling steal over me that 
fatal drowsiness of my early youth, which even moderate applications of 
the stimulating national beverage of the country could never completely 
cure. I left my native country, and for more than two score of years the 
stage in the Netherlands was to me a closed temple, of which I had no 
desire even to enter the gates. 

Great, therefore, was my astonishment when I heard that a company of 
Dutch actors was coming over here from Rotterdam. To me, a com- 
plete stranger to the mysteries of pecuniary and stage manipulations of 
theatrical managers, it seemed that there was not in London, and even in 


England, a sufficient number of Dutchmen or persons acquainted with the 
beauties of the language of the Low Countries, to make the performances of 
these actors a successful speculation. But my curiosity was roused, and 
accordingly I went to the Imperial Theatre, chiefly anxious to know if 
that peculiar state of somnolence, produced on me in former years by 
Dutch plays, would still exert its baneful influence. 

The play chosen for the opening-night was called “ Anne Mie ”— 
Anglice Mary Anne—a domestic comedy in four acts, representing a sketch 
of country-life in the Dutch province of Zeeland. The author, Mr. Rosier 
Faassen, himself an actor in this company, was awarded for this comedy 
the first prize for national dramatic composition, at an open competition 
held at Antwerp about two years ago. 
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When the curtain rises on the first act or prologue, we behold the 
interior of a room on the farm of Dirksen, an old miser, a widower and 
the father ofan only daughter. The scene is very complete. The old man, 
and a friend of his, dressed in the costume of their country—a cross between 
the garments of an English railway-porter and those of a costermonger— 
are conversing and smoking in a regular homely-looking Dutch apartment 
all hung round with Delf plates and dishes, and adorned with an old Dutch 
clock and an oaken cabinet,in the background. We soon become aware 
that it is the miser’s wish to see his daughter, Mary Anne, married to the 
rich but foolish son of the Burgomaster. But the daughter, a buxom lass, 
is in love with Rynhoff, a surveyor, who in vain entreats Dirksen, her father, 
to allow him to marry her. At last it is discovered that the girl is ruined, 
and the old man, in a paroxysm of rage, stabs the seducer and is arrested 
red-handed. 

I perceive as yet no signs of drowsiness. I sit and listen spell-bound. 
Can my feelings have undergone a change? Has an absence of many 
years from Holland inspired me with a renewed interest in its stage, or is 
it the excellence of the acting which enchants me? Have I been stirred 
up by the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience? The fact is that every 
action and every word of each actor have been so natural and so uncon- 
ventional that I have quite forgotten Iam in a theatre, and that all the 
long-existing landmarks: of deeply-cherished prejudices are removed. 
Nothing could be better than the easy facial change of expression, and the 
unexaggerated gestures of the old miser, as acted by the author of the 
piece ; whilst:the quiet and unstagy method of Miss Catherine Beersmans, 
as Mary Anne;.and her gradual losing all self-command, her falling in a 
swoon, and her interposing between her irate father and lover are worthy 
of all praise. 

But I recollect. that formerly these drowsy feelings did not beset 
me until the play was fairly under way. Let us await the result of the 
next act. 

An interval of eighteen years is supposed to have elapsed. It seems to 
have had very little effect on any of the persons engaged in this domestic 
comedy; in any case they are hardly changed at all, except the miser, who, 
having been three years in prison, for his attempt to commit a murder, 
looks now half-childish, and semi-idiotic. We are in another village in 
Zeeland. Wecan perceive the natty little church and the small primly- 
painted cottages. In tne middle of the stage isa large tree with a green 
seat all around it, on which the country maidens rest and interchange con- 
fidential communications. It seems to be a small village-green, and all 
around it are poles adorned with streamers of the national colours—either 
red, white, and blue, or orange. It is fair time. The men are carousing 
before an inn on the left, or flirting with the girls. Lise, the supposed 
niece of Mary Anne, makes her appearance guiding the old farmer, her 

father, whose “make up” is perfect, and who, on beholding a bare 
knife, becomes almost frantic, and has to be led away. The girl has two 
suitors for her hand—Koenraad Deel, a stout young fellow, rather too fond 
of pleasure; and a certain Jan Schuif, who does not bear the best of 
characters. The first applies to the supposed aunt for the hand of Lise, 
and affirms that his parents, though wealthy, only wish him to marry a 
maiden descended from a respectable family, no matter what her means 
may be. The emotion of the poor mother on hearing this, knowing all the 
while that her daughter suffers from the stain of bastardy, is terrible to 
behold, and is depicted so true to nature that it affects even those of the 
audience who do not understand what is said. The young lover returns a 
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conqueror from the sports, amidst the cheers of the assembled villagers, and 
receives a ribbon as the price of his skill, whilst Schuif gets a wooden spoon 
as a reward for his failure. Koenraad sings also a very pretty duet witha 
country girl, and all join ina dance, highly characteristic of Zeeland, in 
which the local colouring is carefully preserved. 

I am certainly not sleepy yet. The spontaneous applause of the rapt 
spectators has kept me quite awake. I feel something like a Zeelander 
myself, and await with interest the next act. 

We are now in the tap-room of the worthy and thirsty Mr. Kwak, who, 
by-the-bye, looks more like a Spanish muleteer than like the ordinary Dutch 


Boniface according to English notions, and reminds one of the historical fact 
that Spain ruled for many years in the Low Countries. A realistic bar filled 
with various bottles, stone jars and glasses, recalls to our mind the cele- 
brated liqueurs and schnaps for which Holland has been famed from times 
immemorial. The boors are carousing, and the innkeeper shows but too 
plainly by face and gestures his partiality for the drinks of his native 
land. Mary Anne informs Neeltje, her former servant and now the better 
half of Kwak, of the sorrows of her daughter Lise, in not being allowed to 
marry the man whom she loves. Jan Schuif makes his appearance and gives 
the unfortunate mother to understand that he knows her secret but will not 
reveal it if she will bestow on him the hand of her daughter. This offer is 
scornfully refused. The villagers return and are making fun of Schuif, 
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who becomes enraged and challenges anyone to fight by sticking his knife 
in the table. In ancient times the knights used to hang up their shields 
outside their tents, and if any champion touched thes with the 
sharp point of his lance it wag construed asa challenge. In some of the 
provinces of the Low Countries it was the knife which did duty for a 
shield amongst the peasantry, and if any person touched it he had to fight 
its owner. The engineer Rynhoff, the father of Lise, has returned from 
India to discover what has become of his former love. By accident he 
takes up the knife of Schuif, who attacks him, but is thrown down and 
defeated. Jan taxes his comrades with cowardice, and states to Rynhoff 
that he has become morose and hates his father and the world because, as 
a child of shame, everyone has always ill-treated, scorned, and spurned 
him. These words remind the engineer of the crime of his youth, and 
whilst he stands thunderstruck, Mary Anne and Mrs. Kwak enter the room 
and recognise him. 

I feel no sign of soporific influence, but am livelier and more attentive 
than ever. Miss Catherine Beersmans, as Mary Anne, delights me by her 
talented and quiet way of acting, by the charm of her melodious voice and 
by her refined, simple, and effective gesticulation. Even the stage villain, as 
acted” by Mr. J. Haspels, is no villain as usually represented. Here there 
is no shrieking, no raising of the voice, no unnecessary strutting about, no 
violent movements; he speaks and acts as an ordinary human being. 
The stage-management is also excellent; every supernumerary pays 
attention to what is going on, and does his very best to enhance the effect 
of the scenes. 

The last act opens with a charming picture of love-making between Lise 
and Koenraad; Mary Anne enters, and gives the young man a letter in 
which the secret of Lise’s birth is revealed, a secret which she also com- 
munieates to her daughter after his departure. Rynhoff addresses the 
young girl as a messenger from her parent, but she refuses to recognise as 
her father a man who has abandoned her mother for so many years- 
Overwhelmed by despair he sinks into a chair, when old Dirksen, whose 
mind is wandering, comes into the room and sees before him his daughter’s 
seducer, whom he forgives. But Mary Anne refuses to give her hand to 
the man who has deserted her so long, until she finally yields, so that 
Koenraad may marry Lise, who will then have a name. 

Again and again the applause of a deeply-moved audience rings in my 
ears. Again and again the actors are called before the curtain. Wherecan 
all these Dutchmen have come from? Has Dutch suddenly become a fashion- 
able language? I look round and observe many of my friends, sturdy 
Britons every man of them, and, I am sure, totally ignorant of the tongue of 
the Low Countries, clapping their hands with might and main. And 
really I cannot wonder at it, for the acting of the whole company is so 
excellent and natural, the recognition of Rynhoff by the old man is played 
with such verisimilitude, and, above all, the touching scene wherein the 
mother tells her shame to her daughter is represented with so much self- 
contained passion, such true feeling and deep pathos, that it brings tears 
to the eyes of many of the beholders, for “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” As for me, though sleep has not touched my eye- 
lids, I feel quite refreshed, and can only attribute it, with the doctor in 
Macbeth, to “a great perturbation in nature, to receive at once the benefits 
of sleep, and do the effects of watching.” 

In the drama, “ Marie Antoinette,” which I went to see the following 
night, and which has no special interest except an historical one, 
Miss Beersmans fills a part written for the celebrated Italian actress 
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Mdme. Ristori. And I can honestly say that she is in nowise inferior to that 
great tragedienne; that she uses her sympathetic and impressive voice 
with great delicacy and judgment, and that in the third and fifth acts she 
is worthy of all commendation. Truth, however, compels me to state that 
Miss Beersmans, like many other queens of the drama of former times, is 
rather buxom, and thus runs counter against the at present received notion 
that tragic power and extreme slimness of figure are always found together. 
Mr. D. Haspels, a first-rate actor, moves about the stage a perfect picture 
of Louis XVI., whilst Mr. Le Gras as Malesherbes, and Mr. Van Zuylen 
as General Lafayette, represent their respective characters in a natural, 
unaffected, and therefore masterly way. 

The comedietta, “ De Militaire Willemsorde,” a kind of Dutch Victoria 
Cross, seems to be a modified version of “La Joie Fait Peur,” only less 
mawkish, probably because it is nota woman but an old soldier, Mr. Faarsen, 
who finds again a long-lost son, formerly wicked, but now repentant, and 
whom he had thought dead. Here again the actor represents the swooning 
father without any exaggeration, and in an excellent and natural manner. 

Mr. W. van Zuylen, the Keonraad Deel in “ Anne Mie,” and the General 
Lafayette in “ Marie Antoinette,” showed us what he could do in “ Janus 
Tulp,” a comedy in four acts, in which he represents the hero, a village 
barber, become rich through an inheritance, and wishing to be a gentleman ; 
and who gives his name to the piece. The play is a kind of Dutch “ A Fool 
and His Money,” and is acted in quite a natural style, and with a good deal 
of dry humour. Every part in it is filled in an efficient manner, and above 
all the sister of the barber, as performed by Mrs. Chrispyn-Stoelz, and 
Barend, the barber’s assistant, as acted by Mr. A. van Zuylen, are worthy 
of all praise. 

And now arises the question: How does it happen that a small nation 
like the Dutch, numbering hardly four millions of people—and including 
the Flemish-speaking population of Belgium, not exceeding six millions 
—can produce such excellent actors and such a good school of acting ? 

Already in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Low Countries 
were rich, powerful, and densely populated; the opulent Dukes of Brabant 
and Counts of Flanders, as well as other local potentates, encouraged arts 
and artists by all the means in their power, whilst the citizens and burghers, 
nearly all traders and manufacturers, were more independent than in any 
other country, and not seldom rose up in rebellion against their liege lords. 
Mysteries and miracle-plays were put on the stage more magvificently 
there than anywhere else, whilst the “ablespelen” or farces were not 
seldom too pungent to please the nobles or clergy, but delighted the 
multitude. In the beginning of the fourteenth century many companies 
of actors were travelling in North and South Netherland, and at the end 
of that century and the beginning of the next, several of them became 
stationary. When the Netherlands united under Charles of Burgundy 
(1483-77), there were to be found in that country more than 200 walled 
towns, 150 rich, large, open towns, and 6,300 large villages, without 
counting the small ones and the mere hamlets. Many of the well-to-do 
tradesmen, citizens, and artists united themselves to those stationary 
companies, and formed so-called Chambers of Rhetorica, or “ Rederykers 
Kamers,” which developed a taste for the drama already commenced by 
the religious fraternities. Their members were not seldom archers as 
well, and often held public competitions on the stage, of which the best 
known is the one held at Antwerp in 1496, when twenty-eight chambers 
were present. Princes, nobles, musicians, and painters enrolled themselves 
in their lists, and the members were generally free from the payment of 
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all excise duties, had the right of free shooting and fishing, and when dead 
were buried by their artistic brethren with great ceremony. During the 
Reformation, whilst raged the struggle between Church and laity, these 
chambers generally sided with the latter, and attacked Spain in strong 
and satirical language. At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries there were more than 200 of such chambers in 
existence, of which the head was called an emperor, prince, or deacon, but 
which all had a factor, or poet, and a jester. 

It can easily be imagined that a great taste for the drama was fostered 
amongst the sturdy burghers by such associations, and as the few nobles 
had never the same influence in the Low Countries which the members of 
that order exercised in other lands, the wealthy merchant and the opulent 
followers of the learned professions became its patrons. Besides, Holland 
was, during the latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, the stronghold of political and literary freedom. More- 
over, each of the United Provinces was governed by its own states, and 
collectively by a Stadtholder, and the many bickerings and rivalries which 
took place among themselves tended. to check princely, provincial, or 
municipal tyrannies, and procured less offensive patronage and a greater 
amount of liberty to artists than was at that time obtainable in almost 
any other country. Hence the Low Countries were often visited by 
French and English dramatic companies, and the latter seem to have 
performed there regularly from the year 1597 until 1645. In 1617 the 
first regular-built theatre was opened at Amsterdam, and from the follow- 
ing year up to 1650, free adaptations of five of Shakespeare’s plays, probably 
noted down from the?prompter’s book of some English travelling company, 
were acted on the Dutch stage, of which the first was written by John 
Starter, a born Englishman, but a naturalised Hollander, whilst the first 
translation of any of Moliére’s plays in a foreign tongue is also said to have 
been a Dutch one. 

The passion for theatrical performances augmented: with the ever- 
increasing wealth, and at a time when no other state of Europe possessed 
a regular stage, except in its respective capital, nearly every provincial 
town of Holland of any size had a theatre of its own, of which each municipal 
magnate was almost always a patron, and encouraged the sister arts, 
painting and music as well; a taste which was, no doubt, also fostered by 
those superior political actors, the “ Raadspensionarissen,” or heads of the 
different provinces, who had often to hold their own against the ruler of 
the land, as well as against foreign powers. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century the passion for the stage and 
for dramatic literature continued in Holland, and many distinguished actors 
lived at that time, but gradually the taste and the power for acting seem to 
have dwindled away until within the last twenty years, when, encouraged 
by the King and by several of the well-to-do burghers and merchant princes, 
a school for acting was formed, which produced results such as we have 
described when speaking of the Rotterdam company. 

At the present time there is scarcely a town in the Netherlands of about 
twenty thousand people but has a theatre of its own, either built by the 
municipality or by a company, and where regular performances are given 
during the winter season once or twice per week. As there are only three 
towns in Holland which are sufficiently large to have theatrical companies 
of their own, the smallness of the country facilitates to a great extent their 
moving about, whilst at the same time it adds considerably to their income. 

What regards the perfect ensemble of the Dutch company seems to 
me easy of explanation. Their actors are obliged to work earnestly and 
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steadily together, and to obey their stage-manager, as they have not the 
resources which artists of other lands possess, and cannot fall back on the 
Colonies, America, or foreign countries. 

But, besides all the reasons which I have brought forward, the Dutch 
as @ race appear to possess an innate aptitude for acting, as well as for 
the sister fine arts. They have kept up their renown in painting even to 
the present time; there is hardly any good orchestra in England which has 
not several Dutchmen among its members; whilst several of the celebrated 
operatic singers have been born in Holland or are of Dutch parentage. 
Among actors and actresses of the highest rank connected with the Low 
Countries by ties of consanguinity, I shall only quote the German comedian, 
Ludwig Devrient, Mrs. Beauval, an actress of the company of Moliére, the 
celebrated French tragédienne, Madame Clairon, and the well-known talented 
actress Sara Bernhardt. Henri van Lavun. 








HELENA MODJESKA. 
[See the Portrait in the Frontispiece. | 


ELENA MODJESKA was born in Cracow, 1844. This talented lady 
went on the stage in October, 1861. She played at first in a little 
pronanee company, under the management of her brothers, Felix and 
oseph Beuda, and performed there every kind of character, yet, in a few 
months, became the special star of the troupe. In 1862 she made a 
short appearance on a larger stage in Lemberg, Galitzia—but soon left it 
to take the management of the theatre in Czerinowa (chief town of 
Bukowina), where she remained till 1865, although playing very little 
en account of her health, and of the Polish insurrection (1863-64), during 
which most of the Polish theatres stopped acting. Till 1865 Madame 
Modjeska scarcely ever appeared except in light-comedy parts, especially 
in vaudevilles, of which she was a favourite singer. In 1865 Madame 
Modjeska was engaged at the new theatre of Cracow, almost a national 
institution, which attracted almost all the-young dramatic talents that 
afterwards gave renewed splendour to the Polish stage. 

In 1868 Mdme: Modjeska made her first appearance at the Imperial 
Theatre in Warsaw, where she created a furore as was never before wit- 
nessed. Her first great success in Warsaw was in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
She was immediately engaged there for an indefinite number of years. In 
Warsaw Mdme. Modjeska not only occupied the position of the first Polish 
actress, but at the same time she had in her hands, if not de jure, yet de 
facto, the whole artistic management of the drama and comedy. She was 
considered as the soul of the artistic movement in the city. Her house was 
the rendezvous of all the eminent men in letters and arts. Her social 
standing allowed her to offer in her house a kind of neutral ground where 
all classes of society could meet together. 

To be farther away from any artistic centre and from the temptation of 
returning to the stage, her husband, the Count Bozenta Chlapowski, took her 
away in the summer of 1876, first to the exhibition of Philadelphia, and then 
to the southern part of the State of California, where for a few months she 
inhabited a quiet country place. But there is no habit so strong in the human 
mind as the stage fever. Feeling restored through a long sea voyage and 
through the invigorating air and beautiful climate of California, Madame 
Modjeska soon became weary of an idyllic life, and longed for new work and 
new successes. Not knowing one word of English, she determined to learn 
it, and to play in that language. As in the city of Los Angeles, where she 
lived, there were more Spanish than English speaking people, she went to 
San Francisco at the end of January, 1877, and after six months of hard 
study, appeared in the first days of August of the same year at the Californian 
theatre in San Francisco, playing for the first time in English in the play of 
* Adrienne Lecouvreur.” Fes first appearance was a triumph absolute and 
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complete. She played there for two weeks, and was immediately engaged 
for New York and a turn in the United States. 

New York more than confirmed the verdict of San Francisco. Modjeska 
soon became there the rage. After a brilliant engagement at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, she played for five months through all the prominent 
cities of the United States. 

The following season, 1878-79, Madame Modjeska was occupied in starring 
through all the cities of the United States, playing during eight months 
daily without interruption. In June, 1879, she returned to Europe, and 
went to Poland.’ She played there in October, November, December, 1879, 
January and February, 1880, and her return was celebrated like a national 
festivity. All the enthusiasm that lingers at the bottom of Polish natures 
was aroused by the transatlantic triumphs of their national actress. 
Madame Modjeska appeared in London for the first time onthe lst May, this 
year, at the Court Theatre, and the London public confirmed the judgment 
of the Poles and Americans. 

To turn from an individual to a more general standpoint, it may be not 
out of place here to remark how strange it is that, in a nationality to which 
every display of public life is closed, the vitality finds new debouchés in 
poetry and in art. The Poles claim to have had in the first half of the 
present century one of the richest modern literatures. 

As for art, a few years ago, besides Chopin, not one single Polish name 
was known in the artistic world abroad; but in this short time how many 
have appeared before the world, and reaped a serious and deserved success ? 
To speak only of painters, two of them, Matejko and Sienciradski, have 
obtained the great medal at the last International Exhibition. Paris has now 
several besides the great portrait-painter Bodakowski, and delights in the 
artist of strange winter scenes, Chelmouski. Vienna is proud of possessing 
in its museums the marvellous drawings of Grottger, the Polish Doré; and 
Munich counts or counted among its best artists the two brothers 
Gierymski, and the great battle-painter, Brandt. 

Polish musical artists, as well instrumentalists as vocalists, have gained 
many applauses from the London public—to name only among the first the 
two brothers Wieniawski and Miss Janotha; and as to singers, besides the 
excellent basso of Covent Garden, Signor Ed. di Revzki, who has made 
such a favourable impression, London has acknowledged in another 
Polish lady, Madame Sembrich, a most charming singer, destined to become 
a general favourite. 








“THE AGAMEMNON” AT OXFORD. 


HILE it is becoming possible in London for everyone to hear plays in 

his own language,-we are glad to see that Oxford has not disregarded 

the elaims of the greatest dramatist of the most beautiful of all languages- 
Such a performance is the natural outcome of the renaissance of the nine- 
teenth century, of which the avowed object is to breathe fresh life into the 
peoples of past ages and their artistic remains. This is the real fruit of 
the movement, and not the affected tribe of would-be poets and painters 
who exist upon drawing-room ewstheticism. Its influence has been felt in 
the great English and Scottish Universities. Professor Jowett, by his 
admirable translation of Plato, has made that great philosopher far more 
than a mere name and the subject of an unmeaning quotation; while 
Professor Blackie has successfully introduced the practice of Greek con- 
versation amongst the students of Edinburgh University. There is indeed 
no reason why Greek should be treated as a dead language, since ancient 
and modern Greek differ but little more than the English of Chaucer does 
from that of our own time. About the end of April, it was whispered 
abroad that a performance of “The Agamemnon” was to be given towards 
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the end of term, in the Hall of Balliol College. This promise was fulfilled 
on Thursday, June 3rd. 

For a week before, Balliol “ quad” was filled with scenes, scene-painters, 
and admiring crowds. Low moanings issued from time to time from the Hall 
where the chorus were in the agonies of rehearsal. All the authorities on 
Greek art were pressed into the service. In particular, Mr, E. Burne-Jones 
designed several of the dresses and scenes; which were extremely well exe- 
cuted, under Professor Richmond’s guidance, by Mr. J. R. Rodd and Mr. A. 
F. Ryle. And Mr. W. Parratt, the organist of Magdalen College, composed 
the music of the chorus, who were trained and directed by Mr. Bradley. 

The managers of the entertainment wisely disclaimed any intention of 
producing a fac-simile of a Greek drama, which would be, as the programme 
has it, “to all but antiquarians grotesque and unmeaning.” Apart from 
the fact that the English climate is scarcely fitted for open-air and scantily- 
dressed spectacles, these plays were presented by elocutionists rather than 
actors. Each member of the dramatis persone came forward on to a kind 
of platform, recited his part, and retired into the background. This is 
of course quite repugnant to modern notions. Indeed, nowadays, it is an 
open question whether the actor is not of more importance than his part ; 
and he at least is ever loath to quit the footlights. In the “ palmy days” 
of the Greek drama, the parts were entrusted to the most vigorous and 
shapely athletes. Here at least there was no falling off; so divinely tall 
were they, that the keenest antiquarian could hardly have felt the want of 
the tragic buskin. In other respects, the idea of exact reproduction, if 
ever entertained, was wisely abandoned. It was also suggested that the 
new pronunciation of Greek should be used, but, unfortunately, the address 
to the state (°& wdAts, wdédts) would have sounded like an invocation to the 
ever-absent policeman. But to the play itself. 


Dramatis Persone, 


Watchman .. Mr. W. L. Covurtwry, New Col. Agamemnon How, W.N. Brvos, Balliol. 
Clytemnestra Ma. F. R. Benson, New Col. Cassandra .. Mr. G, Lawrencnz, Corpus. 
erald . Mr, J. A, Fort, New Col igisthus .. Mz. H. A, OC, Duny, New Col. 


Chorus of Fifteen Argive Elders. 


Chorodidaskalos ‘a es ea ue -- Mr, A. C. Bravery, Balliol. 
Composer of Music .. ee os “e -- Mx. W. Parrarr, Magdalen. 


“The Agamemnon” was, so to speak, the first act in the great drama 
of the fall of the House of Athens. Atreus, the king of Argos, expelled his 
rival and brother Thyestes and his son AUgisthus from the city. Later on, 
Thyestes returned to his brother’s palace as a suppliant, who received him 
with a show of friendliness, and prepared a banquet for him at which the 
flesh of his young children was served. On discovering this crime, he 
invoked a curse upon the house of Atreus. When the Trojan war broke 
out, Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, joined the expedition against Troy as 
commander-in-chief of the Greek forces. The fleet was becalmed off Aulis, 
and he, by the advice of the prophet Chaleas, sacrificed Iphigeneia to appease 
the wrath of the gods. This intensified the curse, and is the chief cause 
of Clytemnestra’s hatred for her husband and her new love for Aigisthus, 
which has arisen during Agamemnon’s absence. 

The play opens with the fall of Troy, which is announced to the watch, 
man (Mr. W. L. Courtney) by the sight of the long-expected beacon-fire, 
heralded by the striking of a match, which was audible throughout the 
hall. Our readers will doubtless recollect a similar and still more comic 
scene some years back, on the first night of “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Mr. Courtney made the most of this half-gloomy, half-humorous part, and 
then disappeared in the top of the battlements. We may here mention 
that the stage was divided into an upper and lower part. The upper 
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represented the outer court of the palace; the lower, which was nearest to 
the footlights, was occupied by the chorus, with the altar in the centre. 
The chorus of Argive Elders now appear and occupy their positions till the 
close of the play. Their strain is tinged with the deepest gloom, and fitly 
matched by music of a Gregorian character. They sing of the expedition 
against Troy, and pray that its destruction may not bring upon them the 
vengeance of Artemis. They then turn to the fatal sacrifice of Iphigeneia— 
“ beautiful as in a painter’s vision ”—with a foreboding of the evils to come. 
In this most exquisite description of Iphigeneia’s sacrifice, the music is 
hushed and subdued to break out into a fervent prayer for brighter and 
happier days. 

Clytemnestra (Mr. F. R. Benson) now enters and informs the yet 
doubting chorus of the fall of Troy. She gave that magnificent account of 
the transmission of the beacon fires, largely borrowed by Macaulay in his 
“ Armada,” with really powerful oratorical effect. 

Clytemnestra retires, and the chorus burst into a triumphant thanks- 
giving to Zeus for the destruction of Paris, the violator of the laws of 
hospitality. But the almost joyous strains again give place to the old 
wailing monotone at the thought of the blood that has been spilt of Trojans 
and Greeks because of the house of Athens. 


“* When war is waged with impious hate, 
And hoarded wealth is all too great, 
The awful gods stand forth confessed.” 


They still express a doubt upon the joyful intelligence. But their doubt is 
dispelled by the arrival of a herald (Mr. J. A. Fort) from the camp, who 
details the fall of Troy, and announces the speedy arrival of theking. Left 
to themselves, the chorus sing of Helen who came to Troy : 


“The spirit of a breathless calm, 
A thing of beauty and of joy ;” 


but who was really a fury sent by Zeus to punish the unpardonable 
crime of Paris. Still, though mere prosperity does not bring a curse, it 
usually produces insolence, which ever brings down the wrath of heaven- 
Agamemnon (Hon. W. N. Bruce) at length arrives with the captive Trojan 
princess Cassandra (Mr. G. Lawrence). Their entrance ought to have 
been on a chariot and pair, but unfortunately Balliol Hall did not admit 
of it, and so the king had to carry on his opening discourse with the 
chorus from the wings, which made him almost invisible to the larger 
portion of the auditorium. He accepts the congratulations of the elders, 
and means so to order the state that victory may ever attend his efforts. 
Clytemnestra then describes her sorrow during her lord’s absence and 
her joy at his return: 


“Trust me, dear my lord, there lurks no falsehood in my speech.” 


Mr. Benson hardly gave this with sufficiently studied dissimulation. It 
was rather the speech of a wife to a husband who had returned home in the 
early hours of the morning, than to one who had been absent for ten years. 
She then bids him descend from his chariot and walk on purple garments 
to the palace. He demurs at first, then deprecates the wrath of heaven, and 
obeys. Two slaves (Mr. C. A. Spring Rice and the Hon. O. W. Wallop), 
whose dresses and appearance deserve every praise, take off his shoes, and 
he mildly trots into the palace on a piece of red carpet. Did Conservative 
Oxford see the irony of fate when they recollected a very similar scene 
some two yearsago? If they did, the effectiveness of Agamemnon’s exit 
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must have been considerably heightened. Mr. Bruce made the most of an 
uninteresting part; while his appearance excited a sympathy for his fate, 
which was directly contrary to the Auschylean idea. 

The gloom of the elders, in the short choral ode which follows on 
Agamemnon’s retiring from the scene, deepens. Clytemnestra then bids 
Cassandra to enter the palace, she declines, and the queen, with scorn in 
her voice and countenance, leaves the palace-court. A long scene follows 
between Cassandra and the chorus. Her low thrilling tones caused many 
of the spectators to lay down their copies of the play. Mr. Lawrence 
could hardly have been paid a greater compliment. The whole tale of the 
crimes and woes of the house of Atreus pass in review before her eyes like 
living realities. She discerns the axe and the bath, “ where the bull with 
his black horns lies caught within the subtle meshes of her robe.” The 
chorus, unable to interpret her prophecies, treat them as the mere piteous 
strains of the nightingale. She then relates how Apollo bestowed on her 
the gift of prophecy, and that in punishment her oracles won no credence. 
Finally, rousing herself from vague and subdued prophecies, she de- 
clares the ancient woes of the Atreidxw, the children of Thyestes, whom 
she sees in vision passing in spectral procession before her with hearts and 
entrails in their hands; and plainly foretells the death of Agamemnon and 
her own. Casting down her chaplet and diviner’s staff “for some other 
hapless maid,” she makes a last upbraiding appeal to Apollo, and with 
a glance at the sun, enters the palace to a certain death. Mr. Lawrence 
could hardly have played this part better. He gave out the earlier and 
vague prophecies in a low and subdued tone, and wisely reserved himself 
for the final effort. Even in that trying part there was no ranting, but 
an outburst of prophetic fury and disappointment at her ruined life, 
Mr. Lawrence has evidently, either consciously or unconsciously, taken 
to heart the lesson Madame Sara Bernhardt has taught us in her 
impersonation of Dona Sél. 

As the chorus begin to sing they are interrupted by the cries of 
Agamemnon from within. To the reader, the scene of fifteen elders gravely 
arguing what to do on hearing cries of distress, seems an absurdity. Such 
a feeling was by skilful management entirely removed. The chorus 
rushed about the stage, all speaking at once; and so hardly two minutes 
elapsed before Clytemnestra appears, and the curtain at the back of the 
stage draws up and discloses the dead bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra- 
In stirring lines she boldly avows the murder; then asks the Argive 
Elders what they did when Agamemnon cruelly sacrificed Iphigeneia. They 
threaten, and then subside into mutterings of heaven’s vengeance ever 
overtaking evil-doers. 

Aigisthus (Mr. H. A. C. Dunn) now appears, and joyfully hails the death 
of his ancestral enemy. 

Threats and counter-threats are exchanged between him and the elders. 
Clytemnestra calms them, and she and Algisthus enter the palace. As the 
chorus are singing six lines from the Chophore (395-400), appealing to 
the Fury of Retribution, the curtain in the rear of the stage draws up, and 
Clytemnestra and Adgisthus are seen lying dead with Orestes standing over 
them, Mr. Dunn had little to do; he presented adequately the general 
view taken of the character, that of a selfish and resentful coward, in strong 
contrast to the nobler criminal. Mr. Benson’s Clytemnestra was excellent. 
There she stood, swinging her axe, the personification of stern unbending 
justice, fearless of consequences—the queen of the evening. It is, we believe, 
possible that another play may be performed while the present caste are in 
residence. If so, we would humbly suggest the “ Hippolytus” of Euripides, 
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in whieh we may promise Mr. Benson even a still greater triumph. A few 
words may be given to the dresses. Clytemnestra was dressed in yellowish 
white, with gold clasps and ornaments, her sleeves looped up, and a white 
veil over her head. Cassandra wore an exquisite light green dress with 
golden-coloured sleeves, and long black dishevelled hair. The chorus of 
Argive Elders had white hair, long beards, and staves in their hands; 
robed in various shades of red, yellow, and blue, with white and black 
interspersed ; designed by Professor Richmond. The beauty of the dresses 
was further enhanced by accidental groupings, which showed how well the 
colours had been chosen. We were unfortunately unable to see what 
celebrities were present owin g to the crowded seats; but the “Avaf avdpav, 
the Master of Balliol, and Mr. Robert Browning, were easily recognisable. 
Why was the King of the Hellenes not present? It is rather the fashion 
to compare the great minds of past ages; and many rather harsh com- 
parisons have been lately drawn between Adschylus and Shakespeare, to 
the disadvantage of the younger dramatist. This should not be; and of 
such Auschylus might well reply in the closing lines of “ The Agamemnon: ” 


** Heed not these idle railers. Thou and I 
Ruling the palace, fitly will ordain.” 
H. REECE. 








“QUEENS OF TRUMPS.” 


By tue Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 


No. IL 


OME, shuffle again, and thoroughly this time, and see if we shall 
turn up anything less fishlike than Elizabeth, Phew! what a 
worn, greasy, dirty card. Do you call this a queen of trumps? It is as 
much as I can do to detect a feature; how battered, and bent, and 
dogseared ! surely the very antithesis to the glacial decorum of Betsey. 
To be sure, now that I scrutinise it narrowly, I perceive a pair of eyes 
looking through the grime at me, wild, uncanny, somewhat bleared, 
melting yet reckless ; which can belong to but one woman upon all the 

earth— 

CHARLOTTE CHARKE— 


originally Charlotte Cibber. She was the youngest and most petted child of 
that pompous courtier Colley, who improved and rewrote Shakespeare, wore 
the laurels of poet-laureate, strutted in fine clothes before Anne and three 
royal Georges, and occupied a fine house in Berkeley Square, pending 
removal into the venerable shade of Westminster. A great man was Colley 
Cibber ; one who loved fleshpots passing well, and adored the aristocracy ; 
who held his head high amongst his fellows by reason of his talents, 
and even came to be admitted within the portals of White’s club, By 
what irony of fate was one so punctilious and respectable cursed with 
such an olive-branch as Charlotte? Indeed, he was not lucky in his 
children, for his eldest daughter, if proper, was shrewish and evil-tempered, 
and his son Theophilus a grievous thorn ; but it was in the person of 
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Charlotte, the youngest, that the acme of disgrace was reached, for in 
truth that poor damsel did out-Herod Herod. 

Hers is a curious character to study. Whilst amazed by her escapades 
we cannot but feel deep sorrow for one who to herself was so persistent an 
enemy, and yet who could battle so bravely with the world, coming up 
smiling again with serene but disfigured countenance after every knock- 
down blow. Her temper was so mild that she glided over a long train 
of such difficulties as would have crushed a dozen strong men into the 
dust ; her restless spirit was so buoyant and so grateful for small kind- 
nesses, that Hope clung with admirable persistency to her tattered 
skirts. After each thunderstorm she chirped and plumed her feathers in 
a brief ray of sunshine, then bent her head meekly under the new down- 
pour. Poor Charlotte Charke! As I recall your turbulent life, my heart 
bleeds for you. Pray heaven that in your humble bed you found perfect 
peace and rest at last ! 

The first glimpse we have of Charlotte is odd and whimsical—as all 
about her was odd and whimsical ; from the beginning she was quaint and 
queer—a tomboy—a mischievous, inconsequent, petted monkey. At 
the age of four, we find her marching up and down in a dry ditch at 
Twickenham, with step as solemn as her ponderous papa’s, to the admira- 
tion of a crowd of yokels; clad in a flapped waistcoat of his, a periwig 
whose knotted ends trailed on the ground behind, struggling under the 
weight of a court sword. And here, at the outset, we come upon the 
key to her strange career, the ruling passion which guided her crooked 
life ; all her tastes and instincts were masculine, her desires, and ambitions ; 
but, by some freak of nature, instead of a boy she was turned out a girl. 
As aman she might have done herself credit, as a woman she was a 
conspicuous failure. Her want of ballast alone prevented her from 
succeeding in remedying the mistake, as the Chevalier d’Eon did, and 
Hannah Snell. She seemed to have been more than flighty, not a little 
mad, but at the same time extremely clever, as many mad people are, 
who are not insane enough to be locked away. 

A few weeks later she made her triumphal entry into Twickenham, 
where Colley’s villa was, astride on a young jackass, surrounded by all 
the ragamuffins in the neighbourhood. Good heavens! Consider 
Colley’s feelings when he looked out of his smug retreat, to behold the 
chosen comrades of his child! I grieve to chronicle that she was birched 
for so egregious a misdemeanour, and put to bed. Years made her worse 
instead of better, for prudence and she were ever strangers. At the age 
of fourteen she took upon herself the duties of groom and gardener to the 
establishment, and gamekeeper too for that matter; for she spent whole 
days on Uxbridge Common, shooting little birds, and on her return 
preferred, by a great deal, the stable to the drawing-room. It was vain 
for Mrs, Cibber to remonstrate, to point to the tomboy’s sisters, who were 
working exemplary pictures on their tambours, or sewing-samplers. She 
shrugged her shapely shoulders in contempt, The needle was all very 
well for such bread-and-butter misses ; for her part she understood more 
about the currycomb, It was vain to hide her gun, or to lock the stable- 
door, for the damsel was incorrigibly crooked. Her brain was like quick- 
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silver. None could follow the rush of its activity, or gauge the direction 
of the next whim. She studied physic; set up as a Lady Bountiful; ordered 
in a plentiful supply of drugs from the adjacent village, wherewithal to 
doctor the almshouse women. And in this line she was a prodigious 
success, for the faith of her patients was strong, and the drugs, by good 
luck, innocuous. So strong was the belief of the old crones in the fair- 
haired young Aésculapius, that when Colley received the bill, and roared, 
and cursed, and forbade the apothecary to supply her, she made boluses 
of snails and brown sugar, ointment of chopped herbs and mutton fat, and, 
strange to say, was no less successful than before. But hers was too 
restless a mind to be engrossed for long by one pursuit. She moped in 
the propriety of the paternal mansion, and was bored, and gave way to fits 
of melancholy, which found vent in poetry and star-gazing—with the usual 
result. 

A certain adventurer of the name of Charke (his name should have 
been spelt with an 8) beheld a comely unsuspecting girl of fifteen, who was 
overdeveloped for her years, and beset by vague and unconscious longings. 
He was not unaware that she was the favourite child of the great Colley, 
who, amongst other wonderful attributes, was patentee of the grand theatre 
in Drury Lane, and said to be worth a plum. Now Charke was a 
musician who gave concerts, for which patronage was needed. The great 
Colley’s influence might be most useful. His exchequer was low, his 
violin gave forth romantic plaints. Why not, his evil angel whispered, 
win and wear this unsuspecting blossom—the author of whose being was 
poet-laureate, and lived in Berkeley Square? 

The scamp, to the shame of Colley, won his point. Mrs. Cibber was 
by this time defunct. 

The girl was married after a brief wooing, though of an age to be sent 
rather to school than to the altar, and had cause too soon to regret her 
bargain. From morn till eve, she was tracing her spouse through the 
hundreds of Drury, where resided many a wench who was frail as 
well as fair. Her outraged pride and innocence rose up within her. 
Scenes of upbraiding and tears were followed by blows. The ménage 
of the Charkes became a public scandal. The too seductive musician, 
wearied by his wife’s chiding, wooed and won another blossom, and took 
ship with it for the Indies, leaving his better-half éplorée and alone to go 
through the travail of a first confinement. In agony and grief was her 
only daughter born—a child of sorrow, foredoomed to long-drawn misery, 

When she rose from her bed Charlotte seemed another woman, 
Saddened, world-worn, steadied, she turned up her sleeves to begin the 
life-tussle, which is the curse of the human race, She was not one to sit 
idle with hands before her at the best of times, or to rock a cradle and 
croon soft ditties. No, She needed hard work to brace up her nerves, 
Mrs. Oldfield, who was about retiring from the stage, gave her some lessons 
and spoke highly of her mental parts. Though she staggered and winced 
under her first great trial, the cloud soon passed from the serene front of 
Charlotte. It was, in mercy, not given to her to feel anything for long. 
She plumed her feathers, and, thoughtless wench, was again full of glee, 
The stage—what fun! Colley, until he became too grand, had been an 
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actor. Theophilus was an actor; and Theophilus’s wife (née Arne par 
parenthése) was delighting the town as Belvidera, Juliet, Constance. 
Why should not Charlotte be an actress and take the town as well? 

The débutante appeared as Mademoiselle in “The Provoked Wife,” 
and was pronounced promising. Then, in company with the awful 
Quin, played Cleopatra (!) the Distressed Mother, and a host of tragic 
characters, without being hissed off, which shows that in the “palmy 
days” the audience was not so terribly censorious as it is said to have 
been. Fancy a chit of sixteen being permitted to essay the most 
ambitious réles even on off-nights, in one of the two patent theatres of the 
metropolis! Well, she was not hissed off, and having achieved what 
would now be called a succes destime,.was appointed “chief female 
understudy ” in Colley Cibber’s theatre, with the mission of undertaking 
any part on shortest notice in case of any one of the regular company falling 
ill. But although no more than an “ understudy,” our Charlotte declined 
to be sat upon. She quarrelled with some regal domineering creature, and 
retired in dudgeon to the new house in the Haymarket, then specially 
licensed to Mr. Fielding; which gentleman engaged the seceder at a salary 
of four whole guineas per week. What wealth! Who so joyous now 
as Charlottej? She bought new smocks for her little girl, paste buckles 
for herself ; and was altogether too jubilant to be in any way affected by 
the sudden news of her shadowy husband’s demise abroad, or by the 
machinations of her eldest sister, who seemed resolved to play Goneril 
to her Cordelia. She was as happy as the day was long. The denizens 
of the green-room looked at the kitten, surveyed her pranks, and 
marvelled. The great Colley alone frowned upon the gambolling airy 
thing, being taught so to do by, spiteful Goneril. 

But it was written in the book of Fate that no burst of sunshine 
should warm the heart of Charlotte for more than a few seconds at a 
time. Troubles arose. The four guineas per week which seemed to be a 
fortune, were no more than four small gold pieces after all, and ignorant 
reckless Charlotte slid somehow into debt. The influence, too, of sister 
Goneril was at work, who, in the fine house in Berkeley Square, was 
whispering that Colley’s youngest born was sadly independent for her age, 
that she would come to no good, that the escutcheon of the glorious 
upright patentee and laureate would certainly be smirched some day 
by the incorrigible feckless tomboy. Colley Cibber deigned to preach ; 
Charlotte with arms akimbo tossed her head, and retorted pertly that she 
was a married woman, a widow with a child—that she would have no 
preaching. Triumphant Goneril deftly widened the breach, alienated 
Colley’s affection, and maddened her excitable crack-brained sister into 
fatal rashness. The foolish girl became disgusted with the stage, threw 
up her engagement, pawned her credit and her clothes, and set up with 
the simple pride of a child playing at houses, as a grocer in Long Acre ; 
absolutely a grocer (woful disgrace !), the daughter of the superb one who 
dwelt in Berkeley Square! What a commotion—what a riot! Goneril 
said ; “I told you so;” Colley threw his wig out of the window. Some 
admired the girl’s spirit, others shook their heads, declaring that a bee of 
preternatural proportions was buzzing in her bonnet. 
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For awhile the young tradeswoman was enchanted, for, by way of 
frolic, her father’s fine friends came to buy. She spoke learnedly of oils, 
prated of the rise and fall of sugars, pursed her lips anent the price of teas ; 
wrote circulars to country chapmen begging for their custom, though all 
the while there was never more than a gallon or two of oil in the house 
at most, or more than half-a-dozen pounds of souchong or bohea. But 
such intellects as hers move terribly fast—much faster than events— 
oblivious of rocks or pitfalls. She was a good horsewoman, she 
affirmed; why not then go her own journeys, do her own canvassing 
with country traders? Of course, an excellent idea, A saddle-horse 
was purchased instanter, and a field hired all in a hurry as a dwell- 
ing for the beast. When once she was fairly started, how vast 
would be her clientéle, she would be a millionaire in no time. Quick ! 
A heavy pair of scales to weigh the goods, with a beam and bright 
brass weights. No sooner said than done; the beam was slung; 
the weights were heaped at the door. Flambeaux and links were part 
of her stock-in-trade ; a pile of them lay in a remote corner ; sure soon it 
would be necessary to move to more spacious premises for the accommoda- 
tion of the cloud of clients who would jostle one another over the 
threshold. Meanwhile, the smiling tradeswoman curtsied to all comers 
sold off her oil and tea—and ran round the corner to buy more. Sooty 
youths gave her their patronage in the matter of flambeaux ; all the more 
so, because in the warmness of her heart she was in the habit of dispensing 
drains of liquor which were equivalent to the value of the links. One 
evening in the dusk, a certain grimy youth elected to be amorous, his 
speech was silvern, his action playful. Laughingly she edged him to the 
street with quip and banter, for it wouldn’t do to offend customers, and 
pushed him out, banged to the door, and fastened it with chain and bolt. 
Alas ! if the stable-door was shut, the mare was stolen : under cover of the 
darkness and of dallying, other youths had crept in upon their bellies and 
made havoc of her goods. The bright brass weights were gone, so were the 
takings from the till, and everything else of value upon which the thieves 
had been able to lay hand. Charlotte sat down and railed at fate, whilst 
she hugged her baby to her breast ; then rose up and wrote penitently to 
her papa. But, counselled by Goneril, Colley was adamant to his giddy 
daughter ; she who whilom had been his pet was a prodigal now, for 
whom there was to be no return. She sat down again and wept as if 
her heart would break, cowering and moaning while she rocked herself ; 
quite crushed and overwhelmed for a few moments by this, the second 
blow. But mere acquaintances—as oftentimes is the case—were more 
charitable than blood-relatives. Indeed, all through her singular career 
Charlotte found many friends. If out of suits with fortune she must have 
possessed, en revanche, some subtle charm. Somebody supplied the 
bankrupt groceress with a few pounds, which she proceeded to invest 
in madeap haste, as her way was, in the first speculation that offered. 
This chanced to be a puppet-show, up two pairs of stairs over a tennis- 
court in St. James’s Street. She rigged out her dolls in new and 
gorgeous raiment, furbished up their noses and splintered cheeks, had 
new scenery painted regardless of expense ; purchased mezzotintos of 
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eminent persons, and got the portraits imitated in wood—and then sat 
down to take the town by storm. 

Again the jaded interest of beaux and belles was aroused by the doings 
of the madeap. Fashion flocked up the two pairs of stairs ; pronounced 
the entertainment vastly genteel ; vowed that Colley was a brute for 
neglecting so talented a creature (Charlotte spoke all the parts behind a 
screen, just as a Punch-and-Judy man does); came again and again, de- 
lighted. It was just the sort of show that charmed them—so much more 
amusing than the antics of that mouthing young Garrick, who had just 
appeared at Goodman’s Fields as Richard. All was going well. The horizon 
looked promising ; but the cloud was there, ready to swell into a thunder- 
storm, though no bigger at present than a hand. Charlotte’s creditors, who 
upon her first failure had been content to look upon the trifle that she 
owed them as a bad debt, began to open their eyes now that she bade fair 
to prosper, They pursued her; their emissaries hung about the tennis- 
court, to the chagrin of many a beau who had on his own account just 
cause to avoid bumbailiffs.’ She as well as the audience grew disgusted ; 
and with Charlotte to be disgusted was to throw up the occupation of the 
moment, and take refuge from annoyance in something novel. She sold 
the show, which was worth five hundred pounds, for twenty, and disap- 
peared for a time in the unfathomable mazes of low London. What had 
become of her or of her child no one could tell, and soon nobody cared, save 
sister Goneril, who congratulated herself upon the vanishing of a nuisance. 

For several years we search for her in vain; and when at length we 
do discover traces of the prodigal, she is in a worse plight even than 
before. In the interval we find that she had contracted a mysterious 
marriage. The second husband, like the first, is dead, and has left her 
saddled with the burden of his debts. Am important change too has 
taken place in her way of life. Harried, pursued, hunted by a whole 
pack in full ery, she has abandoned the costume of her sex, and hence- 
forth will wear the trappings of a man. Under the nickname*of “Sir 
Charles” we catch a glimpse of the unhappy woman in a sponging-house, 
from which she is rescued by a subscription, raised through the com- 
passion of the frail sisterhood of the Piazza. Pursued again as soon 
as free, she is protected by a soft-hearted bailiff, who, won by the occult 
fascination as most people were, changes hats with her—her own silver- 
laced one being only too well known—in order that she may take refuge 
in a deserted mansion in Great Queen Street, where she will find her little 
daughter. The door has scarcely closed upon “ Sir Charles,” than too much 
perturbed by sudden frenzy any longer to dread her tormentors, she rushes 
bareheaded into the road with flying hair and piteous cries for help. What 
signify bailiffs. now? The child is dying—dead perhaps—will no one 
fetch a leech? The spectacle of this youthful gentleman, a boy almost, in 
such dire distress over the loss of a little child, moves the sympathies of 
the mob. They sway to and fro with words of pity, and are hesitating 
how to act, when one, venerable and kindly visaged, breaks through their 
ranks and leads the youth indoors.. It is not a bailiff; had it been one 
of the aceursed brotherhood the crowd would have killed him on the 
spot. He communes with the friendless boy, deplores his plight, takes 
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him home to his own house along with the child (who was not dead 
as it turned out), and nurses the twain into convalescence. Good- 
natured Mrs. Woffington comes. to the assistance of “Sir Charles,” as 
do Garrick, Rich, Lacey, and other histrions. Charlotte is in clover for 
awhile; safe from duns and debts; well fed, well clothed, well housed ; 
and is content to lie for a month or two in the lap of luxury, without 
troubling herself as to who is paymaster, or worrying her easy-going 
mind with the vexations of the future. 

But a time comes when the restless devil within goads her once more 
to action. Though not unacquainted with a professional sponging-house, 
she declines to sponge upon her benefactor. He took her in during a time 
of mental trouble ; she will ever be grateful for his kindness, but it behoves 
her to earn her bread by hook or crook. There is nothing for it but to 
return to the stage. Having fully made up her mind as to this, Charlotte 
Charke (she never assumed her second husband’s name, although her 
aliases were many and various) sallied forth by owl-light, stealing out of 
the back-garden gate of her friend Mr. Hallam’s residence. To return 
openly to the stage was impossible, as much on account of her angry 
father’s influence as for fear of the army of creditors, who crouched, 
lance in rest. So night after night she (or rather he) stole with trembling 
lanbs and aching heart to the selfsame familiar tennis-court, where the 
belles used to applaud the puppet-show, to ask if a character was wanting 
in one of the plays that were constantly being got up there. For Thalia 
ruled the roast in that tennis-court on the ground-floor, while the puppet- 
show engaged the town above ; an amateur theatre was often improvised 
on the level of the pavement, wherein budding Roscius aired his 
talents, to his own delight at least. Queer things took place in that 
theatre, on whose boards incapacity was jostled by conceit ; within whose 
wajls impecunious ardour sometimes, and sometimes empty-pated wealth, 
raved and stormed. Once—in the concluding act of a tragedy—a young 
hero beheld a myrmidon of the law awaiting his exit in the slips to march 
him off to durance vile. The fall from poetic frenzy to such a bathos of 
commonplace was more than he could bear. Scarce knowing what he did— 
intent only upon cutting the knot of the situation—he drew a busk from 
the stays of the heroine who reposed upon his breast, and plunged it 
into his. heart, putting an end by an act of poetic justice to his own 
useless life, as well as to his abominable stage rant. 

About the purlieus of this peculiar abiding-place of the Muses 
Charlotte elected to hang, in expectation of something turning up which 
should relieve her from eleemosynary aid. One night there was tribu- 
lation there—ay, and gnashing of teeth—since the Captain Plume of the 
evening had just arrived in his sedan, speechlessly and hopelessly 
intoxicated. Now Captain Plume, as all the world knows, is the chief 
part in the favourite play of “The Recruiting Officer.” No more could 
“The Recruiting Officer” be enacted without Plume than could Hamlet 

“without the Prince of Denmark. Where, at the last moment, was a Plume 
to be found? “ A Plume—a Plume—my kingdom for a plume !” A modest 
youth, slipshod and down at heel, stepped in from the miry courtyard. “If 
it should please your honours,” he said with a graceful bow, “ I would play 
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Plume. I know that part as well as most other parts in the accepted reper- 
tory, and have with me, by good fortune, a clean shirt and stockings.” This 
was delightful. In a trice the drunken captain was bereft of his stage 
glory, and the amiable youth implored to be quick in dressing. But the 
youth had an eye to the main chance. “TI care not a fig for your art,” 
he cried, in scorn, with lamentable downrightness. “ With me it isa 
matter of bread and cheese. Pay me a guinea, and I'll act; if you can’t, 
Pll go away.” This was patand unromantic. So little love for art, and so 
comely a young man. Howsad! Yet there was nothing for it but to 
pay the guinea. It was paid, and the youth acted—so well that a 
country manager, who happened to be present, offered him terms at once. - 
“My name’s Jockey Adams,” he said, “celebrated for my inimitable 
jockey-dance. What’s yours? I’m starting a strolling company. If 
you join, you shall play first parts.” 

“My name,” the youth retorted with a reckless laugh, “is Brown. 
I’m alone in the world save for a child-sister, and I’m gaping for a crust. 
I’ve no clothes but those Lwwear, and no money. If that suits you, well 
and good—I’m yours.” 

And so the bargain was struck. Charlotte and her little daughter 
went a strolling, thereby escaping the army of bumbailiffs, and in the 
first town where they elected to setup their tent a strange and wonderful 
accident befell our heroine. 

Have I not said that some girls were intended to be born boys, and 
vice versi ? If these mistakes could only be put right, many a domestic 
scandal would be averted; many a cracked heart remain unshivered. 
If only our poor Charlotte had been born a boy i 

One of the audience, who with a party was honouring the strollers with 
her presence, fell violently in love at first sight with the leading actor. His 
form was so elegant, his face so expressive, his demeanour so genteel, 
that the young lady in question almost had a fit, so deeply wounded was 
she by one of Cupid’s chance arrows. Nothing would suit her but that 
she must marry him—instantly—immediately—the flame burnt too fiercely 
for delay—delay meant agony, despair, death! Would the dear youth 
espouse the maid who loved him? Of course he would, for he of course 
was a beggar, whilst she (though ugly as sin) was an orphan heiress, who 
in eight months would be of age, at which period she would come into 
sole posséssion of forty thousand pounds in the bank, and effects in the 
Indies worth twenty thousand more. What a chance for an impecunious 
gentleman! Poor Charlotte—what a Tantalian cup! There were 
members of the company who offered to take her place at the altar in 
the dusk and divide the spoils, but Charlotte was above such tricks. 
She visited the unfortunate heiress, and told her the plain truth. “I 
am no young man,” she said, “only a poor, forlorn, deserted, neglected, 
starving girl. My father is the great Cibber, friend of earls and dukes. 
He recks not where his daughter rots. I have to live somehow until I’m 
summoned hence, and to fill another mouth besides my own, and God 
knows that the task is hard.” With that the two women (so oddly 
brought together) mingled their tears and sighs, and parted, never to 
meet again. 
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This adventure appears to have affected Charlotte as deeply as anything 
could affect so smooth a temperament. She railed by fits and starts at 
the injustice of her fate, vowed vengeance on her father, on her sister, on 
all the world. Was not this last occurrence too bitter a mockery, one 
which should lash a person of spirit to some kind of retaliation? She 
persuaded Jockey Adams to remove to another town—to St. Alban’s, hard 
by the heath; and here, as she brooded over accumulated wrongs, the 
desired vengeance answered her call, and came. It reached her ears that 
the obdurate Colley, travelling on business, was to iie the following night 
at St. Alban’s, on his way to pay a visit to some aristocratic patron. 
Charlotte donned boots and vizard, and looming through the mist a-horse- 
back in the road, seemed to the terrified aspect of the laureate a robber 
of Herculean build. She bade his coach stand, whilst he delivered ; pre- 
sented a pistol at his breast ; and whilst he grovelled down and cried for 
mercy, withered his conscience-stricken soul with her upbraidings. With 
unctuous tears he begged for life, craved pardon for the past, gave up his 
purse with threescore guineas, his diamond buckles, sumptuous watch and 
snuffbox; and then was permitted to depart with gibes and echoing peals of 
laughter for his cowardice, which cut into his vanity like knives. It was 
but a poor revenge of Charlotte’s after all, although she gained the guineas 
and the jewellery no doubt; for she fixed firmly in her parent’s heart 
undying hatred, born of recreant shame and craven terror. Hitherto 
though he had been taught to dislike her, he had taken no steps himself 
to do the lady injury. His fault had been the negative one of leaving 
his own flesh and blood unhelped, to sink or swim. But now it was dif- 
ferent. She dared to show up her father to public ignominy and derision ; 
to make a laughing-stock of him, to whom the respect of fellow-mortals 
was as victuals—nay, as the very staff of life. Very well! Goneril was 
right, of course. This reptile, not content with wallowing in slime, and 
splashing mud on those who could appreciate clean clothing, was prepared 
to sting too. She must be crushed then, ere time was given to work more 
serious harm. Oh, indeed! She was prating everywhere, of course, of the 
manner in which she had dishonoured his gray hairs, before his amused 
body-servants and a pack of tittering postboys. If only she could be 
induced again to. implore forgiveness. .Why not? Left to herself she 
would sink lower and lower, up to her lips in the quicksand. The time 
would come, no doubt, when, her idolised infant dwindling piecemeal 
* before her eyes, she would be forced to subdue her stubbornness and beg 
for help. If ever that moment came—and, sooner or later it should come 
—Colley promised himself—well, never mind. Independent of his com- 
fortable fortune, Colley hugged himself on the possession of two virtues 
—he never forgave or ever forgot an insult. He was thoroughly human, 
was Colley, with no thought of another life. 
There! I declare I’m out of breath: Let me rest for a moment, and 
disentangle the strands of memory. 
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MR. BOUCICAULT AT THE ADELPHI. 
“THE SHAUGHRAN.” 


A Drama, in Four Acts, written by Dion Bovcicavtr. 
Revived at Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, April 24th, 1880. 


Captain Molyneux Mr. Henry Nevitye. Mangan .. -- Ma. TRArrorp. 


Ro Ffolliott .. Mar. E. H. Baooxs. Sullivan .. -- Mx. BE. Anson. 

Father Dolan .. Mr. James FernanpeEz. Doyle is -- Mr, L. Grayson. 

Corny Kinchela .. Mx. T. W. Forp. Claire Ffolliott .. Miss Banna Pareman. 

Harvey Duff -- Mx. R. Paremay. Arte va -» Miss Cuara Jzcxs, 

Conn (theShanghran) Mx. Drow Bovorcavtr. Moya -- Miss Lypra Foors. 

Sergeant Jones .. Mr. A. GREvILLE. Mrs. O’K -- Maus. Atrrep MEtion. 

Donovan .. e- Mr. Francis. Bridget i -. Mss Hazerer Covzunzyr. 
i oe ~ Mz. H. Coopzr. Nancy Malone .. Muss D. Vawz, 


vw BOUCICAULT has probably by this time realised the fact that public 

taste in England is not now in the same condition as when stalls 
boxes, and gallery applauded his Irish dramas to the echo. He may con- 
sider that our judgment, vitiated by a long course of drawing-room plays, has 
become emasculated; but, whatever his opinion, it must be patené to him 





that, whereas formerly he could command the homage of every part of the 
house, for the moment the stalls and boxes smile at what they look on as 
his high-flown platitudes, and only the gallery continue loyal to his well- 
worn sentiments of abstract virtue. This is not Mr. Boucicault’s fault. 
He acts as well as ever he did. No one could play the part of Conn the 
Shaughran better than he. Cleopatra-like, age cannot wither him nor 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, II. E 
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custom stale his infinite variety. Made up in his ragged red coat, with his 
‘kit ” slung across his broad back, with his brown scratch wig, his rouged 
cheeks, and badly-worn “tops,” he looks still young. His voice has lost 
none of its cheeriness, his smile none of its brightness, his art none 
of her thousand cunning tricks of the stage. He can, as of old, produce 
effects, and even gain applause—from the gallery. But Conn no longer 
satisfies an intellectual audience. As for the remainder of the characters, 
the knowing public have learned to look upon them as dummies, stage 
counters in the game of melodrama. It may be conceded to Mr. Bouci- 
cault that when he built “The Shaughran” he knew very well how to 
move his people about upon the board, how to manage their entrances 





and exits, and to arrange telling groups at suitable intervals of time. 
He is acknowledged a past-master of stage-craft, and there is an 
end of the matter. For the rest his figures are theatrical types, 
not human beings of flesh and blood; and the cleverer sort of audiences 
having become educated to observe this fact for themselves, not even 
Mr. Boucicault’s sympathetic acting can save “ The Shaughran” from the 
damning fate of good-humoured indifference. The paying public do not 
clamour against the treason of Robert Ffolliott, but are contented to smile 
at Mr. Brooke’s assumed earnestness. To them Mr. Ford, as Corny Kinchela, 
is but astage villain in a white hat and mock whiskers; and Harvey Duff, 
as represented by Mr. Pateman, an impossible ogre witha false nose. They 
respect Mr. Henry Neville as a sound and romantic actor, even while they 
doubt the truth to nature of a line-officer like Captain Molyneux, or of a 
Catholic priest—independently of the excellence of Mr. Fernandez’s acting 
—of the habits of Father Dolan. The Misses Bella Pateman, Clara Jecks, 
Lydia Foote, Harriet Coveney, and Mrs. Alfred Mellon, are accepted for 
good actresses with reputations secured by long and faithful service; but 
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the words put into their mouths, and the manners they are made to assume, 
no longer carry weight to the cultured ear andeye. The old order changeth 
and giveth place to new, and “The Shaughran” and all that therein is 
belongs as much to the past as armour and love-locks, sedan-chairs and 
chignons, Mr. Boucicault, with all his ingenuity, may have outlived his age. 
He is not to be blamed, nor are we. Conn’s escape from prison, in the 
revolving scene, adapted from the French, has been imitated by later play- 
wrights to satiety. These are facts, and not, it is hoped, put forward here 
in a rude or unbecoming manner, or with any appearance of disrespect for 
clever and ingenious Mr. Boucicault. The London public of the better sort, 


grown exigent with much playgoing and the ‘analyses of hard but com- 
petent criticism, rejects Mr. Boucicault’s offerings of plot and language as 
strained and stagy. The gallery, however, still appland—a sign that this 
sort of play has a life yet to be lived at the minor theatres. Our author is 
an old and tried public favourite ; and if his promised new play, soon, it is 
said, to be produced in London, should prove satisfactory to our later 
canons of art, we shall all be delighted. To one who has preserved the 
graces of a youthful style of acting through so long a period of time and 
so many vicissitudes of fortune, it may also be given to keep pace with the 
requirements, particularly of nature, of the modern stage. It is within the 
bounds of probability that Mr. Boucicault himself may later on learn to 
smile at the more serious episodes of “The Shaughran.”—Davip ANDERSON. 
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“JACKS AND JILLS.” 


A new and original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Jamzs Atpzry. 
First produced at Vaudeville Theatre, Saturday, May 29th, 1880. 

-- Mrz. Heyry Hows. Pawle . « Mz. THomas THoRryn, 

- Mn. W. H. Veron. Mrs. McGullup .- MrssCrog_y Ricwarps. 

-- Maz. Jouw Macizay. Miss Cecilia McGullup Miss Sorutz Larxry. 

- Mr. W. Herzerr. Miss Alice McGullup Miss Ewen. 

-_ Mr. Davip Jamzs. Alice -- Muss Kare Bisxor. 

Cecilia .. es es . Miss Mani Inurveron, 

For the purposes of future curiosity it may be interesting to turn to the 
cast of this unfortunate play; but that it can ever be alluded to in terms of 
satisfaction is a matter of impossibility. On the occasion of its first repre- 
sentation it was condemned unanimously by an audience determined, so far as 
I could see, to be pleased at all hazards. Anyone who has ever had any 
experience in the matter knows what enthusiasm invariably awaits one of 
Mr. Albery’s plays ; indeed, I do not know of any author who for the last ten 
years has been socertain of a good reception, and who could so easily count 
upon an audience determined to extol the force of his wit and overlook his 
occasional extravagances. Just such a kindly audience assembled to see 
“ Jacks and Jills,” but after applauding that which was exaggerated and 
laughing at all that was silly, both patience and endurance gave way, and 
the wearied spectators revenged themselves for their disappointment by 
ridicule and cat-calls, chaff and absurdity. For my own part I can 
heartily sympathise with the vexation of every one concerned. Here is an 
author who has no doubt taken an immense amount of trouble, who has 
done his best, and naturally believed in the beauty of his offspring, and 
suddenly finds he is confronted with that which is worse than failure, 
ridicule. Here are two popular managers who, after a succession of 
failures, hope to turn the corner safely again, but the play on which they 
depended, and in which they believed, cannot so much as obtain a hearing. 
Not to sympathise both with Mr. Albery, who has done good work, and with 
Messrs. James and Thorne, who have produced good work, would be to show 
an ungenerous and discontented spirit. But I can also sympathise with 
the audience—the audience that pays, the audience that is summoned to 
judge, the audience that decides the fate of all writers and all actors, and 
I contend that the audience was perfectly right in what it did. If I had 
been sitting in the pit or im the gallery I should have felt very much 
inclined to join in the shouts that condemned so feeble and uninviting a 
work, for I believe, with the audience of that evening, that the play is 
unworthy of any recognition as a specimen of English comedy of our 
time, or of life as we see it in its most exaggerated form. 

To drag in personal motives into such a contention shows a spirit that 
had better be crushed once and for ever. The manager breaks off in the 
middle of his acting and protests against the conduct of his audience; the 
author rushes in front of the curtain to talk at random about organised 
oppositions and conspiracies against him. Just turn round the matter the 
other way. Does the management contend that it is unfair to hiss a bad 
play? and does the author expect to be relieved of one of the dangers that 
beset the path of all dramatic writers? What has come to the age that it has 
become so mealy-mouthed, sycophantic, and subservient P—and how shall 
we ever recover our robust tone if managers are to wince under a mis- 
fortune that belongs to the chances of the war in which they are engaged, 
or if authors, ever contented to bow and smirk when they are successful, are 
to shake their fists in the face of an audience that justly condemns? I don’t 
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suppose that one out of every hundred present thought for a minute about 
the managers as men or the author as aman. They came to see a play and 
they saw a very bad play. They were not thinking of Mr. James, or Mr. 
Thorne, or Mr. Albery ; but they did what has been done for centuries— 
they hissed what they did not like. If management and authors contend 
that an audience has no right to hiss, then their action was consistent, 
or if they urge, as many unreflecting people do, that disapprobation is to 
be reserved for stated moments appointed by the management, then the 
protest was feasible; but all these doctrines are perfectly new to the 
majority of playgoers, and I don’t suppose they will find any favour with 
the majority. No; this failure belongs to the fortunes of dramatic warfare. 
If Mr. James and Mr. Thorne produced a good play to-morrow night they 
would be applauded with more than the old enthusiasm ; and the moment 
that Mr. Albery writes another good play he will be cordially forgiven for 
his impulsive indiscretion. 

It is said, I don’t know upon what evidence, that the life of new plays is 
jeopardised by a certain coarseness of criticism and hastiness of invective, 
an absence of tolerance and a marked unkindliness, that are seriously felt by 
the artists who are struggling to do their best, and by the author whose 
fate is trembling in the balance. I do not say that it is so, but I can well 
believe it possible, when the contemporary history of the drama is so often 
disfigured by outrageous personalities, and when the unreflecting are taught 
to look upon the stage as a joke, the artists as boon companions each with 
their vulgar nickname, and the andience as so much food for trumpery gossip. 
Caricature and personal journalism, when they have taken the stage under 
their protection, are responsible for much of the frivolity of first-night 
criticism, and for many of the scenes that are deplored by men and women of 
taste. We want a little more earnestness from authors, actors, audience and 
writers alike ; it is the art that suffers—the art that lives by recognition, that 
dies under ridicule. But an audience thatis careful of the respect due to the 
art that is in a certain sense national, to the actors who work so hard for our 
amusement, and to the authors who stand or fall by the verdict of public 
opinion, will take pretty good care that no one is insulted who deserves pro- 
tection, and that the rules of fair play are not broken with impunity. A 
knot of dissentients, however well organised, ought to be powerless in the 
midst of an assemblage of upright Englishmen, and when Mr. Albery 
accused a clique of unhandsome conduct, he charged the whole audience 
with rank cowardice in permitting him to beinsulted. This was what caused 
the righteous indignation. That the play was found on examination to 
deserve ridicule was a misfortune; but it would have been a graver error 
if art had been saddled with such an ugly duckling. Critics at any rate 
must be thankful that the audience had the honesty to tell the truth which 
others would have been compelled to declare the next day. The most 
ungrateful task is to condemn a work in the face of applause that is 
obviously sycophamtic and insincere. That duty was saved by the 
righteous verdict of the whole house.—C. S. 





Mr. E. A. Sothern, rosy and well, has come to pay a flying visit to England; 
but will be off again to America in August, to prepare for the production of 
Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s play, that is said to fit the popular comedian like a glove. 
* Engaged” was funny, but this play is said to be infinitely more quaint and 
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“ FROU-FROU.” 


By MM. H. Murumac and L. Harivy. 
First produced in Paris, Gymnase Theatre, October 30th, 1869. 
Gaiety Theatre, London, Monday, May 31st, 1880. 
Gymmase Theatre, Paris. Gaiety Theatre, London. 
MM. Drievponrs. 
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In estimating Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt’s version of the character created 
by the lamented Aimée Desclée, it is above all necessary to keep clearly 
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“TU M'AS PRIS MON ENFANT—ET QUANT A MON MARI——"—Frou-Frou, Act III. 


in mind the fact that the part of Gilberte was written to display in its 
finest and delicate shades of expression the genius of the actress now 
unhappily no more. In writing “ Frou-Frou,” MM. Meilhac and Halévy 
not only produced by far their best work, but one absolutely modelled on 
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the peculiar capacity of the artist who was to represent it. It was very 
successful, for the three excellent reasons that it was a good play, skilfully 
written for an actress unapproachable in her own walk of art, and, as a 
consequence, perfeciiy played. Frou-Frou herself is a delightful creation, 
having all the power of exciting sympathy so necessary to dramatic 
heroines, and subjected to no influences more powerful than those at work 
in ordinary society. It is not a very large wheel that this dainty butterfly 
is broken upon. She yields at her first worldly trial because she has 
absolutely no strength of character either to fight out an awkward position 
or to abandon it with dignity. And yet how lovable she is with her way- 
wardness, her humours and caprices, light as the flutter of a fan or that 
rustling of silk, from which she takes her name? How admirable is 
the skill which enlists sympathy on the side of a creature utterly without 
moral fibre or passionate impulse! She is simply silly and frivolous with- 


4, 


“cHEez Mot! CHEZ MOI '’—Fyou-Frou, Act V. 


out other motive power than vanity. She is incapable either of love or 
revenge; and is a perfect type of the woman who is always craving for 
change and excitement, always restless, always astir for novelty of dress 
or sensation, entirely without resources of her own because incapable of 
thought; in short, as Byron ungallantly wrote, “quite a fool,” making 
a wreck of her own life and of the lives of everybody connected with her. 
Reduced to its skeleton, there is nothing interesting in a person of this 
kind, unless it be invested with a pretty childishness. This is the charm 
of pauvre Frou-Frou, who, all heart-whole, if not heartless, and completely 
thoughtless as she is, appears so childishly innocent and pretty with her 
purely animal spirits that unspeakable pity is felt for the delightful cause 
of so much serious mischief. Her joy is that of the bird who sings 
because he cannot help it, or of the “ jolly young waterman ” who was jolly 
because he “ rowed along thinking of nothing at all.” It is purely animal 
gaiety, as her grief is that of a child for a broken toy, her jealousy that 
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of a pet spaniel. To be true to nature the impersonation of a character 
like this must be remarkable for its apparent unconsciousness. This 
mportant condition was perfectly fulfilled by Mdlle. Desclée, whose 
astonishment at the wreck she had wrought by one hour of rage was 
pathetic in the extreme, and the natural expression of the giddy girl who 
marries anybody she is told to marry, and cares nothing for the rule of her 
house and child till she feels that the sceptre has passed from her hand. 

Of the Gilberte of Mdlle. Bernhardt, it may be said that it would be 
almost perfect were not the memory of Mdlle. Desclée still bright and fresh. 
In all respects a remarkable performance, it yet undoubtedly lacks in the 
first two acts that light-hearted unconsciousness so conspicuous in the 
latter actress’s reading. In Mdlle. Bernhardt I fail to see the restless, 
giddy girl who gives neither herself nor anybody else time to perform any 
mental operation whatever, who blunders out of sheer innocence, and is 
made to please everybody, whether she likes it or not, from her depraved 
old father to her easy-going husband, who is quite content with her 
as a pretty toy, and has no objection to her serious sister Louise 
taking care of his child and his house. In the early scenes of Mdlle. 
Bernhardt’s Gilberte, the girl is wilful enough, it is true, but not with the 
petulant wilfulness of a spoiled child so much as with the obstinacy of a 
woman with a purpose. This overmuch of consciousness is the only defect 
of a most carefully-studied and beautiful performance. The gaiety is not 
that of a bright, sparkling, innocent hoyden, but of a reckless woman of the 
world. Mdlle. Bernhardt’s Gilberte is not the gaily-gilt fairy-boat with 
silken sails meet only to be wafted by perfumed gales over summer seas, 
but doomed to disaster at the first breath of a squall but rather a smart 
Ppiratical craft, dancing merrily enough over the waves with a peaceful 
ensign and false sides, but ready at amy moment to drop the mask from 
her long guns and run up the black flag. 

In the three last acts Mdlle. Bernhardt’s Gilberte leaves, as might be 
expected, nothing to be desired. All who recollect her magnificent acting 
as Berthe in “The Sphinx” are not surprised that in the great scene of 
the third act she as far excels Mdille. Desclée in intensity as that gifted 
lady surpassed her in the assumption of frank, innocent hoydenism. This 
scene is quite as fine a specimen of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s great power in 
the delineation of passion as the memorable one in “ Phédre,” or the speech 
scene in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” The effect on the audience of the 
terribly despairing ery with which she makes her exit is electrical. An 
almost equally fine effect is that in the fourth act, in which the suffering 
woman, upon whom a sense of the harm she has done is gradually 
breaking, realises that her husband and the lover with whom she 
has fled more out of pique than passion, are about to fight to the 
death on her account. Her first bewilderment and final horror that men 
are about to draw swords about her—about Frou-Frou—whose life has been 
nothing but jétes and chiffons, and her unconsciousness that in all this her 
husband sees nothing but herfears for her lover’s life, are perfectly delineated. 
The final scene is also tenderly and beautifully rendered. The thankful- 
ness of the weary woman at being permitted to die in her own home at 
last is expressed in the most touching manner, as are the final directions to 
bury her, not in the black she wears, but in a “robe de bal—une robe 
blanche—la jupe est toute couverte de petites roses ”—one last touch of the 
spirit of pauvre Frou-Frou—and, it may be added, of Pope’s Narcissa. 
Taken altogether, it may be safely averred that Mdlle, Bernhardt’s 
rendering of Gilberte could not be approached by any actress at present 
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on the French stage. She is fairly supported. M. Dieudonné, bating a 
certain manque de distinction, is quite at home as the too festive father 
of Gilberte, and M. Train probably does nearly as much as can be done 
with the husband, Sartorys; M. Pierre Berton also plays fairly well as 
that most unromantic of lovers, Valréas, whose jesting courtship ends so 
fatally for Gilberte and himself. The scene in Venice, well conceived to 
show plainly the hollowness and absurdity of the elopement, gives both 
Mdlle. Bernhardt and M. Berton admirable opportunity for displaying 
their skill in low-toned effects. It is not quite certain that the guilty 
lovers, already regretting Paris before the avenger is at their gate, do 
not afford the saddest scene in the interesting and pathetic drama.— 
BERNARD Henry BECKER. 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 


HE long-suffering operatic public has at length recognised as a painful 
fact that the promised novelties of each year are invariably postponed 
till the last fortnight of the season, and 1880 has as yet proved no excep- 
tion to this rule. The Italian Opera, Covent Garden, was, as usual, first in 
the field, and opened with Massenet’s “‘ Roi de Lahore,” which, in spite of 
its attractive scenery and brilliant costumes, fails to gain the ear of the 
public. This result is chiefly due to an overstraining after orchestral 
effect on the part of the composer, who displays a “vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself,” while the themes are crude, trivial, and disappointing. 
It is curious to find in this work an absence of that melodic charm which 
M. Massenet has since displayed in his cantata “Eve” and other recent 
compositions. 

M. Lassalle repeated his finished impersonation of the baritone réle, 
achieving deserved success in the principal aria. Space does not permit 
me to notice each successive opera in detail, but I must record that the 
magnificent singing of Madame Scalchi, Mdlle. Valleria, and Signor 
Gayarré in “Le Prophéte” scarcely atoned for the general inefficiency of 
the chorus, which reached its culminating faultiness of intonation in the 
coronation scene. Why Signor Vianesi should have seen fit to substitute 
women for boys as the choristers will ever remain among the hidden mysteries 
of operatic history. The very indifferent performance of ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
needs no comment. The reappearance of Madame Albani after ap absence 
of two years created much interest. She selected Lucia for her rentrée, and 
sang with her usual intelligence and refinement. Madame Albani has 
since played many of her favourite parts, including Elsa in “ Lohengrin.” 
The Covent Garden season does not, however, reach its zenith till the 
advent of Madame Adelina Patti, who this year selected Gounod’s “ Romeo 
e Giulietta” for her opening performance. Time has but matured the 
dramatic intensity of this great artist, while the bright metallic freshness 
of her voice defies his power. Madame Patti has repeated many of the 
characters in her well-known répertoire,including Sémiramidé, which she 
played for the first time last year. The most recent operatic star is Madame 
Sembrich, of Dresden, who made her first appearance in “ Lucia,” and 
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achieved unusual but deserved success. This lady has an extremely high 
and well-cultivated voice, which was shown to great advantage in the “ mad 
scene,” with its well-known flute obligato. She was received with much 
enthusiasm, and recalled at the conclusion of each act. That rara avis, 
however, a leading heavy soprano, has not yet appeared, and the thrones 
of Grisi and Titiens still remain unoccupied. It seems strange that the 
vocal and dramatic claims of so great an artist as Madame Materna, of 
Vienna, are persistently overlooked. Mr. Mapleson did not commence his 
season until the 15th of May, when Madame Christine Nilsson gave her 
unequalled impersonation of Marguerite in Gounod’s “ Faust.” The title- 
réle was filled on this occasion by Mr. Maas, already creditably known with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. The first performance of “ Aida” this 
season was invested with considerable interest, from the fact that Madame 
Tremelli assumed the part of Amneris, and gave evidence of a dramatic 
power for which her numerous admirers had already given her credit. 
It may almost be said that Madame Marie Roze has made the part of 
Aida peculiarly her own, imparting a sympathetic sadness to the character 
of the captive maiden, and singing the music with genuine pathos. 
Owing to the sudden and unavoidable absence of Signor Trapolli, the 
part of Rhadamés was most creditably filled by Signor Runcio, who sang 
at @ moment’s notice and without rehearsal. Signor Galassi gave a 
magnificent rendering of Amonasro. Concerning Mdlle. Nevada, who 
made a single appearance as Amina in “La Sonnambula,” I prefer to 
reserve my judgment until a future occasion. 

Decidedly the most interesting event of the present operatic season 
was the reproduction of “ Lohengrin,” under the conductorship of Herr 
Hans Richter. It is scarcely necessary to state that all the musical 
cognoscenti of the metropolis were present, and several well-known 
conductors were seen attentively studying the score. It was at once 
apparent that the necessary “cuts” had, for the first time in England, 
been made by a master-hand in strong contrast to the distorted form in 
which Wagner’s beautiful creation has been given at Her Majesty’s Opera 
during five years. The prelude was played with great delicacy, partly due 
to the use of the sordini as directed by the composer. This early promise 
was, however, not fulfilled, the chorus being throughout coarse, flat, and 
uncertain, while a lamentable want of animation was perceptible during 
the dramatic scene which heralds the advent of the champion knight. 

Herr Richter‘displayed his usual command of the orchestra, and gave 
the tempi much slower than has hitherto been the case; but a remarkable 
exception was made in the love duet of the third act, when the effect of 
Lohengrin’s expressive solo was entirely marred by the rapidity with which 
it was taken. Madame Nilsson as Elsa repeated a well-known and admired 
performance, while the Ortruda of Mdlle. Tremelli again showed that clever 
and rising artist to great advantage in an exacting part. Signor Candidus 
sang the music correctly, but acted with a tame vapidity which was little 
short of exasperating, while the King and his herald vied with each other 
in wandering from the paths of correct intonation. The honours of the 
evening were fairly won by Signor Galassi, whose performance of Telramondo 
was well-nigh faultless. 

“La Traviata” was selected for the début of Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann, 
whose reputation was first established throughout Germany by her 
charming creation of “ Flosshilde,” one of the Rhine daughters at the 
Bayreuth Festival. Possessed of a pure and highly-cultivated voice, 
ranging to D in alt., coupled with perfect intonation and true dramatic 
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instinct, this young lady must have a great career before her. She was 
well received by a critical audience, and has since followed up this success 
by her finished singing as Filina in “ Mignon ;” but it is to be hoped that 
further and better opportunities will be afforded to this talented singer for 
displaying the varied merits which she undoubtedly possesses. 

The latest aspirant to musical honours is Madame Eleonora Robinson, 
who made her first appearance as Fidelio, and has since sung as Donna 
Anna in “Don Giovanni.” To a commanding stage presence is added a 
very powerful organ, which may, under careful cultivation, achieve for its 
owner a high position on the operatic stage. At present, this much-desired 
result is negatived by a faulty style and defective intonation. 

The promised novelties at both opera-houses, which I shall have occa- 
sion to notice at a future time, are, at Covent Garden, “ Les Bleuets,” by 
Jules Cohen, and Hérold’s “Le Pré aux Clercs ;” and, at Her Majesty’s, 
Verdi’s revised ‘‘ Forza del Destino,” Boito’s much-canvassed “ Mefistofele,” 
and Baron Orczy’s Hungarian opera, “ Il Rinnegato.” Damon. 
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HE well-known “TIrrationals ” Dramatic Society gave their second per- 


formance for the season, at the Olympic Theatre, on the 2nd of June, 
the proceeds being devoted to a deserving case of charity. The performance 
included Gilbert’s dramatic contrast, “ Sweethearts,” which gave an ex- 
cellent opportunity for some very pleasing comedy-playing on the parts of 
Miss Ada Percival and Mr. Charles Myers, the latter appearing to more 
than ordinary advantage in the second act. The points in this pleasantly 
and artistically conceived play were forcibly brought to the front; the 
Gardener of Captain Drummond being made, even in its littleness, a 
prominent item in the picture. In “Not a Bad Judge,” the delineation 
of the exceedingly difficult character of Lavater was presented by Major 
Hughes-Hallett, whose rendering of it gave evidence of the deepest study 
having been devoted to its embodiment. The quiet reserve so necessary 
to a proper assumption of the part; the calm demeanour which charac- 
terised the byplay, save when the occasional glint of humour broke upon 
his lighter scenes with the irritable burgomaster and the loquacious and 
suspicious innkeeper, all proved the extreme excellence of a performance 
the carrying out of which is fraught with serious difficulties, and the 
wrong interpretation to which could only produce failure. But the player 
under review never for a moment lost his control over the studied phases 
of the character. Admittedly almost a one-character piece, yet some of 
the other parts assume considerable importance,’ as, for instance, the 
heroine, which Miss Ellen de Vere carried out with the becoming modesty 
and suppressed emotion which is linked to the impersonation; in the 
part of the Marquis, ably sustained by Captain Yeldham; and that of the 
Count, played by Colonel Rideout. The comic touches which relieved 
the sombreness of the play found capable exponents in the Burgomaster of 
Captain F. C. Johnson and the Innkeeper of Mr. J. Keith Angus. 
In a few weeks’ time we shall most of us be off on our travels and 
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anxious to cast care to the winds. Under such circumstances what better 
distraction for long railway journeys or the monotonous sea-shore than a 
funny book. Take my advice and put “ Ally Sloper’s Sentimental Journey 
in search of Aldgate Pump” in your pocket. Mr. Charles H. Ross is a 
genuine humorist, and he never wearies one. Besides, he loves the drama. 

Amongst the various kindly suggestions and hints for improvements in 
our pages, comes one from that amiable and rosy-fingered essayist, the 
Trifler in The Sunday Times, who is laureate of the ladies, and the poet of 
petticoats. He wants me to print outside the price of the postage of Tux 
TueatRE, which I say inside is three half-pence. Let me tell my friend a 
story. In an amiable frame of mind I sent a copy of an early number to a 
friend. I am always doing it. Friends seem to think that the magazine is 
published for gratuitous distribution, and if everyone interested in the stage 
does not get a copy free, gratis, and for nothing, the editor is a stingy old 
hunks. Some weeks after my friend wrote back to say that the back of his 
“THEATRE was positively worn off with sending it to his friends, who liked it 
immensely, so would I send him another ? Now, as everyone knows, you 
can get a copy of THe THxEatre fora shilling. If those who are interested 
in our enterprise would only advise their friends to buy Tue THEATRE, to 
subscribe to it, or to order it at their news-agent’s, they would considerably 
lighten our labour and dissipate our doubts. The sum of a shilling a month 
is not a very extravagant contribution to what, with generous assistance, 
might be for the first time a running history of the British stage and a 
permanent record of its enterprise. 

Tue TueaTre has already a rival, and an honourable one, recently started 
in America, and called “The Dramatic Magazine.” It only costs 30 cents, 
and is stuffed full with interesting matter. The editor says in his opening 
address : “ With the exception of Taz Tuzarne, recently inaugurated from 
a weekly toa monthly issue, in England, this is the only publication of the 
kind in the world.” 

A writer in Vanity Fair says that one day the back numbers of THE 
THEatTRE will be extremely valuable, considering that they contain facts as 
well as opinions, dates as well as descriptions. This is precisely the reason 
why our publishers are issuing six numbers bound in one convenient 
volume, full of pictures and particulars. 

Don’t let us get spoiled with this sudden display of shooting-stars in the 
dramatic firmament. We might well become so with Sara Bernhardt, from 
France; Modjeska, from Poland; Beersmans, from Holland; Genevieve 
Ward, from America—all artists of the first class. But, meanwhile, there 
is plenty of honest home-grown art. For instance, who ever heard louder 
laughter or more genuine applause than in Old Drury the other afternoon, 
when Miss Litton’s company played “ The Rivals” as I don’t suppose it has 
been played for many years? The acting of Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Malaprop, 
and William Farren as Sir Anthony Absolute, is comedy of a very fine 
flower, and the house rose at both actor and actress. Nor do I wish to see 
the quarrel scene of the young people better played than by Miss Litton 
and Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who is making amazing strides to the very front 
rank of his class in dramatic art. The mock rhapsody of Captain Absolute 
over the portrait was admirable. In fact the whole audience went away 
delighted and with murmurs of approval on their lips. 

I have seldom heard anything better done in the way of stage effect 
than the murmur of an advancing crowd in one of the earlier acts of 
“* Marie Antoinette,” as played by the Dutchmen. It was a masterpiece of 
realism, and may be commended to the attention of stage-managers who 
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often spoil a scene and a situation by the clumsy grumblings ofill-instructed 
supernumeraries, Positively you could hear this advancing crowd about 
half a mile off, and it swelled and swelled until it came right under the 
balcony and culminated ina roar! The effect was superb. And have you 
ever noticed how much more effective to the mind of the spectator is a 
crowd suggested than a crowd seen'?—one stirs the imagination, the other 
is disappointing and vexatious in its realism. Robertson understood this 
when the regiment went off to the Crimea in “Ours,” an effect heard but 
not seen, and so did the author of “ Marie Antoinette.” How far more 
effective is the position of the unseen mob and the Dauphin shown to them 
from the balcony than the subsequent picture, when the red-turbaned fiends 
rush into the palace with their hatchets and cries for vengeance. The one 
is dramatic, the other purely theatrical. 

To lovers of curious theatrical books : Read ‘‘ Players of a Century,” by 
H. J. Phelps. It is a record of the Albany stage, but in reality it will be 
found to be a history of the drama in America of rare interest. 

Was ever anything more pitiful, childish, and absurd than the speech for 
the plaintiff by Maitre Allou in the Sara Bernhardt case ? Who but a French 
advocate could have propounded such sentiments as these, namely, “That 
the punishment of the actress had already begun in the shape of applause 
and encouragement vouchsafed to her successors, notably Mdlle. Bartet in 
“ Ruy Blas,” whilst she herself was reaping only the undeserving applause 
of foreign and less competent spectators.” If these be the arrogant opinions 
of the brothers and sisters of the art Mdlle. Bernhardt professes, it is little 
wonder that such a companionship becomes intolerable to her. A spiteful 
woman could not have made a less dignified speech. 

A morning performance was given at the Olympic Theatre on June 12th, com- 
mencing with “Much Ado about Nothing,” with Mr. W. H. Vernon and Miss 
Edmiston in the principal réles. This was followed by an original comedietta by 
Edward Rose, entitled “Mad,” written expressly for Miss Amy and Miss Louise 
Lionel. The chief interest in this brisk little piece is made to turn upon the mar- 
vellous resemblance between these two young ladies; and the likeness is indeed so 
striking that the audience seemed as much bewildered as was Mr. Murray Hoppes, 
the proverbial mad Englishman, admirably played by Mr. W. H. Vernon. When, 
after numerous complications, the twin-sisters stood at length side-by-side, the 
resemblance was seen to be almost microscopic. The Misses Lionel, who have 
already had considerable experience and undoubted success in the provinces, played 
with intelligence and refinement, and I hope ere long to have another opportunity 
of seeing them on the metropolitan stage. The little piece was enthusiastically 
received. 

The art world in London, ever pleased to be genial and hospitable, has been 
extending a very cordial welcome to the great artists from America who have 
already arrived in England. Amongst them are Mr. John McCullough and Mr. 
John T. Raymond, the latter of whom will appear at the Gaiety Theatre, next 
month, in his celebrated character of Colonel Sellers. 

Mr. McCullough, an artist of wide experience and liberal views, is loud in his 
admiration of much of the English art he has seen, and is eloquent on the subject 
of Mrs. Kendal in “The Ladies’ Battle,” and Miss Ellen Terry, both as Portia and 
Tolanthe. 

Mr. Edwin Booth is on his way to England, and will doubtless act in this 
country during his visit. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished, for art is 
universal and of no country, and there are no prejudices in England or old-fashioned 
theories of protection, 

Certain self-sufficient and obstinate people insist that the Sara Bernhardt 
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furore is entirely.of English growth, and is laughed at in France. Listen then to 

: M. Theodore de Banville, a writer andypoet of no mean eminence : “ You cannot 
praise her,” he says, “for reciting poetry well, she is the Muse of Poetry itself. 
A secret instinct moves her. She recites verse as the nightingale sings, as the 
wind sighs, and as the water murmurs.” Now no one would be allowed to say that 
in England but Mr. Ruskin; anyone else would be treated with the “scorn of 
scorn.” 

I am delighted to hear that Miss Rosa Kenney, the clever danghter of Charles 
Lamb Kenney, is doing wonderfully weJl in the provinces, and promises to be an 
actress of considerable value. 

When anyone with an appreciation of the beautiful walks into a ball-room with 
a pretty woman on his arm, and, struck with the charm of some stranger, remarks 
upon it, there is but one feminine remonstrance, “ Ah, then you don’t care for me!” 
And so it is in the dramatic world. A critic, admiring ever the beauty of his con- 
stant art-companion, goes into the wide field and confesses to a natural admiration 
for some remarkable gift or talent. Whereupon there is a reproving whisper in 
his ears, “ Ah, then you don’t care for us now!” I don’t see that it follows. 

The whole arrangement of the garden scene in “ Iolanthe ” at the Lyceum—the 
flowers, the rustling leaves, the setting sun amongst the fir-trees—is an effect, tomy 
mind, beyond praise. Such poetical realism has never been seen before on our stage, 
and all is due to the guiding mind of Mr. Henry Irving, who has given us a picture 
in action, a poem in movement. Take dresses, detail, and picturesque variety to 
delight the eye, and the gracefulness of the acting to satisfy the mind, and what 
more can be desired? Object to it if you will and criticise it as you please, but 

® Such productions as “ Olivia” and “Iolanthe” will be quoted in years to come as 
the forerunners of a scenic art-revival of great pith and moment. 
wholesome, and honest. 
Mr. McCullough will not act here; but after a visit to Paris and a tour of 
Switzerland, will return to London to assist at Colonel Sellers’ début at the Gaiety. 
During their voyages across the Atlantic, Mr. Raymond and Mr. McCallough 
® joined Miss Rose Coghlan in an entertainment which netted £62 for the Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home at Liverpool. Miss Coghlan returns to Wallack’s Theatre next 
season as leading lady, and will assume the réle of Stephanie in “ Forget-Me-Not ” 
when it is produced at that house. 

Mr. Harry Beckett, late of Wallack’s, where he achieved great popularity as 
Bob Acres, Graves, etc., has also arrived in London under engagement to Mr. 
Alexander Henderson. Although a favourite in the provinces, he has never acted 
here. Miss Kate Forsyth, Mr. McCullough’s “leading lady,” Miss Courtney 
Barnes, who is to appear at the Gaiety, and Miss Lillian Cleves-Clark, who has 
replaced Miss Cora Tanner as the “widder” in “The Danites,” are among the 
fair American actresses now in England. 

Nor would the list be complete without the name of a “ star” who enjoys an 
extraordinary popularity in the United States, the inimitable Lotta, who is like 
nothing but herself, and who, apart from pieces constructed for her by American 
dramatists, has gained favour in the dramatisation of Dickens’s “Old Curiosity 


Shop,” in which she appears both as Little Nell and the Marchioness, and in 
Mdme. Chaumont’s speciality, “‘ La Cigules.” 


They are pure, 


Mr. Sothern, who returned on the same steamer that brought Mr. Raymond 
and Mr. McCullongh, is prodigal in attentions to his American friends, who are 
also féted by Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, Mr. Boucicault, and Mr. Hollingshead, and by 
many clubs and lovers of art. 

The celebrated Dutch play, “ Anne Mie,” pure, pathetic, and bristling with 
powerful dramatic situations, is now the property of Miss Genevieve Ward, who 


will produce it in London on the earliest possible opportunity—of course in English 
this time. : 











